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HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


In my first lecture I tried to show that every one who has 
a life to save, health to preserve or taxes to pay, a family 
to train or property to protect, is concerned in the advance- 
ment — physical, mental, and moral — of the poor and labor- 
ing classes, because upon that advancement all these inter- 
ests, as well as the stability of society itself, largely depend. 
I also explained why the first step towards the elevation of 
these classes as men and citizens must be to provide cheap 
and healthy homes within the reach of their limited means ; 
and, in conclusion, I gave some illustrations of the dark, 
filthy, crowded, and plague-breeding tenements where, for 
want of anything better, the city poor are compelled to live 
in the midst of sickness, ignorance, degradation, and vice. 

This evening I shall offer a few additional illustrations of 
tenement-house life, which want of time and space com- 
pelled me to omit before, and I shall then speak of the im- 
proved homes for the poor which have already been provided 
in some parts of this country and abroad. 

In New York from ten to thirty Italians have been found 
living in one room. Those who know the disfavor with 
which the average Italian immigrant regards the external use 
of cold water will understand why no attempt is made to 
describe the salubrity of such an apartment. In one room 
ten feet square, in London, ten persons were found sleeping, 
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or trying to sleep. When one turned over, he must of neces- 
sity have waked all the rest before he could get loose. In 
another instance a man and his wife and four children lived 
in one room sixteen feet square, and took in seven lodgers. 
In many of these tenements fevers constantly prevail, yet 
the healthy and diseased occupy the same room. Indeed, 
no sooner is a bed emptied by the removal of a patient to 
the hospital than it is taken by another lodger, without 
change of bedding. 

Says Archbishop Bayley, of Baltimore: ‘ I have attended 
cases of malignant fever in rooms with no window, where 
the only light and air came through the door, out of which, 
as a necessary consequence, the patient had soon to go as a 
corpse.”’ 

Such surroundings lower the tone of the system, unstring 
the nerves, and induce physical languor and mental depres- 
sion — men and women become unfit for labor, and hate it ; 
under physical depression they crave stimulants, and invari- 
ably spend all they can earn for drink. At night the hus- 


band and father is glad to escape from the dirt and misery of 
the only home he knows, to the inviting saloon. In the 
morning the same causes drive him again to the saloon. 


The comforts of life are soon gone ; then, its decencies over- 
powered by internal cravings and external temptations, he 
is soon a drunkard. Before long his intellectual faculties 
are dimmed, every moral and religious feeling expires, the 
domestic affections are destroyed, all regard for law and or- 
der are lost, and hope is quenched in desperate wretched- 
ness, till at last every instinct of humanity is gone, and men 
and women herd and huddle in shameless and idiotie bru- 
tality, scarcely retaining even the outward semblance of 
humanity. 

Nothing can be more pathetic than the simple accounts 
some of these unhappy tenants give of their sorrows. 
Lord Shaftesbury mentions one room, over a main sewer in 
London, which was inhabited by a man with his wife and 
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babe. The wife told how herself and husband sat up alter- 
nately every night, because such swarms of rats infested the, 
place that they feared they would eat the baby. The brutal 
landlord told them they could leave as soon as they liked — 
that he had plenty of other tenants waiting for the room. 

In St. Giles District lived a mother and two sons; her 
husband was dead. All had been sick with typhus fever, 
and when convalescent the landlord took their only bed for 
rent. Another widow had a son and two children. The 
boy, his mother’s chief support, had lost one eye, and was 
likely to lose the other. They could not pay their rent, 
and had been turned out, and had spent two cold nights in 
the street. 

A policeman in the regular receipt of 20s. ($5) per week 
applied for charitable relief. The examining officer de- 
murred at the request, telling the policeman that, with 
steady employment and sure pay at $5 a week, he should care 
for himself. His reply was that he paid for his miserable 
one room $1.25 a week (I reduce the items to United States 
currency), and 40 cents per week for keeping up_ his 
clothes. This left $3.35 a week for himself and wife and 
four children; but all his children had been sick, and two 
had died. He had paid six doctor’s bills in three years, 
amounting to between $150 and $200; the funerals for the 
two children who died had cost $35, and his wife and four 
children were now sick. This is no fiction, but is the melan- 
choly narrative of facts given by Dr. Taylor, a London 
surgeon. 


He also gives the following, all from his own diary: A 
porter in regular employment was earning $5 a week. He 
paid 87 cents a week for a most miserable and unwhole- 
some room, where himself and sx other people slept — four 
children and three adults. The children were without 
shoes, ill clad, and extremely filthy ; his wife was ill in bed, 
of a diseased knee; he had lost five children — one of con- 
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sumption, at fourteen years of age, whose sickness had cost 
him $80; another died of water on the brain, at eleven 
months of age, whose sickness had cost $30; a third had 
died at the age of fourteen days. He applied to the parish 
to bury them. 

In 100 families in this district this same surgeon reports 
212 persons suffering at one time from various diseases, and 
they had had among them no less than 251 deaths and funer- 
als since he had made their acquaintance. 

In view of facts similar to these the bishop of Brompton 
writes to Mr. Godwin, editor of the ZLondon Builder: 
‘* Dozens of hard-worked clergyman, to whom I have put 
the question, have replied: ‘It is literally impossible for 
the clergy to raise the condition of the population in these 
over-crowded places.’’’? The bishop of Ripon, to the same 
effect, says: ‘* I ask if all the labor of the parochial clergy 
and city missionaries be not thrown away upon a population 
so cireumstanced. Is there any moral improvement in the 


mass so long as their physical condition is unchanged. I 
have put this question to men who have faithfully toiled for 
years in these dens of London, and the answer is invariably 


9? 


the same: ‘ No general impression is made.’ 

In this connection, also, how extremely absurd and un- 
reasoning appears the popular and poetic belief that the 
privations of the poor are in a great degree compensated by 
their superior health. Mr. Chadwick collected statistics 
showing that where the average of life among the prosper- 
ous Classes was 42.6 years, it was but 20.4 years among the 
poor — less than one-half. 

At the close of my former lecture the question was asked, 
why I had taken my illustrations of tenement-houses so 
largely from other cities than St. Louis ; why I did not pat- 
ronize home manufacture, so to speak. I answer, because 
in this case the imported article is better for my purpose, 
which is to show to what extremes of degradation and misery 
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the city poor may, and do, sink from the want of cheap 
homes. In other cases, as, for example, the dust nuisance, 
there would be no occasion to go abroad for illustrations. 
The worst type of the tenement-house has no existence in 
this city, and there are but two large tenements that deserve 
description. One is the ** Whittier Building,’’ on Broad- 
way, between Ashley and O’Fallon Streets. It is four 
stories in height, built of brick, fronts on Broadway, a very 
wide street, has a street of average width at each end, 
beside a wide alley in the rear, and the adjacent buildings 
are ull low. It is, therefore, well isolated, and has abun- 
dant light and air on every side. The first story is devoted 
to stores, the upper stories to tenements, in suites of two 
and three rooms each. Along the whole rear is a wide, 
wooden porch, of the full height of the building. A wide 
hall runs lengthwise through the center of the building on 
each floor, reached by three stairways, one each from the 
side streets and from Broadway, to every story. There are 
also three stairways to the back porch, allthe way up. The 
ceilings are of good height, and the halls are well lighted 
by end windows, by a central light-shaft, and by a sky-light. 
Water is provided on each floor, and there is an ash-pit on 
the alley. The building appears to be kept in good repair, 
the walls and ceilings are whitened, the floors of the halls 
appeared to be scrupulously clean, and the administration 
of the premises, as far as I could observe, was good. Some 
of the interior rooms are ill lighted, and in certain particu- 
lars the sanitary arrangements are badly planned, so that 
while the air in the second-story hall was reasonably pure, 
an offensive odor pervaded the third-story hall, and quite 
discouraged an ascent thither. The building will accommo- 
date about 100 families apparently. The prices of tene- 
ments range from $7 to $4 per month, according to un- 
desirability. The tenantry appeared to be largely foreign. 
The other building is at No. 1128 North Eighth Street, 
between Carr and Biddle Streets. Among the police it is 
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known as ‘‘ Castle Thunder,”’ in ** Wild-Cat Chute.’’ Not 
having left my watch at home, and not being prepared to 
leave it there, I was content with an external inspection of 
this stronghold. It is a four-story brick building, fronting 
on a street of average width, but with houses at each side, 
and buildings between it and the alley. It will hold per- 
haps a dozen families. The only stair is at the rear, reached 
through a narrow passage-way, which I was content to in- 
spect from the street end. The stories are low, and the 
building is in bad repair — not at all inferior in that respect, 
however, to those of its inmates who were visible. The 
ground floor appeared to be occupied by three saloons ; two 
others were across the way, one was on the corner, and nu- 
merous others were conveniently near. 

In this connection I beg leave to bear the testimony of per- 
sonal observation to the efficiency of the St. Louis Board of 
Health in these districts. The alleys back of the Whittier 
Building and in the vicinity of the Wild-Cat Chute are 
well paved, free from garbage, and swept admirably clean. 
Not even so much as a dead mouse was visible to pollute the 


air. ‘To this vigilance is doubtless due, in a great degree, 
the remarkable healthfulness of our city, which is believed 
to surpass that of any other city or large town whose mor- 
tality is known. A few statistics will illustrate this posi- 
tion. They are the latest at my command. The mortality 
in the largest cities for 1872 is about as follows: 


London, 22.6 in 1,000 | Boston, .. 26 in 1,000 
Tere, « « 22.6 « | New York, . 27 es 
Philadelphia, 20.3 - Chicago, . . 27 sai 
Washington, a on | New Orleans, 83.50 “* 
Baltimore, oe es St. Louis, .. 10.12 “ 
While, however, this city is free from pestilential tene- 
ment-barracks containing many hundreds of families each, 
and while it is eminently healthy, it is yet destitute of com- 
fortable dwellings for the very poor, and there is much dis- 


comfort in consequence, if not often disease and degrada- 
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tion. There are, probably, some thousands of buildings 
fronting on alleys, which, with a less vigilant board of 
health, might quickly become polluted, while the houses 
themselves are ill arranged, and seldom cleansed or repaired. 
In the more crowded parts of the city the back or interior 
rooms are almost as destitute of light or ventilation as those 
of the regular tenement class ; while a sanitary survey would 
doubtless reveal such dilapidation, defective plumbing and 
bad sewerage, or the total absence of both, as cannot fail 
to impair the health of their inmates, if not of the city at 
large. With scarcely an exception, not one of the houses 
now occupied by two, three, or more families was ever in- 
tended for more than one; being planned for a single family 
to a house, where occupied by more than one family, great 
discomfort arises. For example: Not three blocks from 
the new post-office stands a fine, large, three-story brick 
dwelling, which was originally an aristocratic residence. 
The first and second floors are occupied by a family who 
rent ont furnished rooms to lodgers. In the third story is 
another family, and a washer-woman with her family lives in 
the two dark, close rooms in the basement. When I vis- 
ited the house, the bed, the cooking-stove, the dining-table, 
and the wash-tubs, and a good many other things I did not 
stop to count, all stood in the small, rear basement-room, 
where the mother was plying her occupation and her little 
girl was playing, with scarcely space enough for either to 
move freely. There was but one small, dirty window for 
light; and the sickening steam from the wash-tubs filled 
the place with suffocating fumes and rendered it almost 
impossible to see the bed in the further corner. Some of 
the lodging-rooms were almost as dark and close as the 
basement, and there was abundant olfactory evidence that 
the plumbing and sewer arrangements were both in bad 
order and in bad odor. 

Before leaving this topic I must allude to a common im- 
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pression that it is only the city poor who need improved 
dwellings, and that if the tenement-house population can but 
reach the country, they may be sure of health, if not of wealth. 
The same disregard of sanitary and hygenic requirements 
prevails in the country as in the city, and, while there is gen- 
erally less crowding of houses on the ground, the want of sew- 
ers and of pure hydrant-water operate seriously to neutralize 
these advantages. In order to show how very unhealthy a 
country home may be, I shall again employ an imported 
illustration, although others not quite as aggravated could 
be given from this country. Mr. Godwin, editor of the 
London Builder, says: ** I have again and again found cot- 
tages with two sleeping-rooms, very small and low, contain- 
ing in one a man and wife and six or seven children ; in the 
other, two, three, and even four, adult lodgers. In Buck- 
inghamshire, Norfolk, and Sussex I have found at night 
nine, ten, and more, persons in a room not large enough for 
healthful occupation by one, besides which there was no 
drainage, and heaps of decomposing refuse lay all around.” 

Another example is of the home of a farmer on a noble- 
man’s estate in Sligo, Ireland, furnished by Dr. Tucker, 
local health officer. The house is 12X24. ‘* The domestic 
circle, happy family, or menagerie that dwelt therein con- 
sisted of a sick man, his wife, four daughters, one son, 
three cows, one horse, two calves, two pigs, and some poul- 
try—all in one common, undivided house, no larger than 
this room, and with no partition anywhere.’ The refresh- 
ing fragrance of the air in this cottage, and the invigorating 
sort of country life its inmates enjoyed, may better be im- 
agined than described. Dr. Tucker adds: ‘* Generally, the 
pigs were under the beds, the people in them, and the poultry 
overhead.”’ 

Sometimes these people have no cistern or well, and de- 


pend for their drinking-water upon neighboring brooks, 
whose contents are polluted by surface-water and by manu- 
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facturing establishments. Even where there are wells, they 
are apt to be polluted by surface drainage and the subter- 
ranean soakings from leaching cess-pools. 

The ideal home for everybody is a well-planned, well-built 
house, as tasteful and attractive as may be, surrounded on 
all sides by its own plat of ground, with its shade trees and 


fruit trees, its vines, its shrubs, and its flowers, all owned by 


one tenant in fee-simple, and with no mortgage. Such ahome 
not only promotes health and comfort, but it ennobles a man, 
and stimulates, as nothing else can, all the better elements 
of his nature. He has something at hand to think of, and 
something ahead to live for.. The hope of perfecting his 
home impels him to new and grander effort; the fear of 
losing it tends to restrain him from improvidence and intem- 
perance. The poor man who owns his home is, perhaps, of 
all classes of the community, the one most intensely inter- 
ested in honest government, for he feels the tax which is no 
burden to his rich neighbor, and which the propertyless 
class below him escape entirely. 

This charming ideal, however, is beyond the reach of a 
large proportion of the poor in our cities, because of the 
high prices of real estate within convenient distances from 
town, and also because of the time spent in going and 
coming, and the expense of car-fare for self and family. 
Suburban homes are available, therefore, for only a portion 
of the working classes —those whose occupation is sub- 
urban, or who may have facilities for transportation, as 
hack-drivers, car-conductors, and the like. For the rest, city 
dwellings are a necessity, and they must be as near as pos- 
sible to the places of employment. There are, besides, 
unmarried men and women who would like a comfortable 
and decent home, and who, however favorably inclined to- 
ward matrimony in the future, do not wish to be forced into 
wedlock under penalty of living in a foul, fever-ridden, pes- 
tilential den, among thieves, tramps, and other outlaws. 

There are yet other men and women who require cheap 
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and comfortable lodgings and board for but a day or two at 
a time, while looking for employment, or transient for other: 
reasons. 

Moreover, the differences in individual resources and ne- 
cessities are often considerable. Some families have chil- 
dren, others have none, others still have dependent rela- 
tives to be accommodated ; some kinds of work are done in 
stores, mills, factories, etc., away from home; other kinds 
may as well or better be done at home, and a work-room or 
shop must be provided in the dwelling. Still again, some 
men earn more and save more than others, and are able to 
pay for a better style of accommodation. Therefore, no 
single plan of house will answer for all, but there must be 
many different arrangements. <A large and inviting field is 
thus opened for the exercise of ingenuity and skill in devis- 
ing the best solution of the problems presented in each case. 
All solutions must, however, agree in certain essential feat- 
ures. The houses must be well lighted, well ventilated, 
and in every other respect healthy; they must be substan- 
tial and cheap ; they must be as convenient internally, and 
as attractive externally, as possible, and reasonably near the 
tenant’s place of employment. They must also be as thor- 
oughly isolated as possible, each house complete in itself, 
and each family by itself —no part of the conveniences used 
in common ; and, finally, they must be afforded on a busi- 
ness basis of value given for value received, not as a charity. 
The tenant must feel that he is paying the market price for 
all he gets, and that he is beholden to no one. To make 
him the recipient of charity in any degree is to impair his 
self-respect and degrade his manhood. 

Comparatively little has been done in this country towards 
providing cheap and healthy dwellings for the poor, except 
in Philadelphia, where a movement originating with the 
workmen themselves has reached astonishing proportions 
and attained wonderful success, although with very little 
novelty, variety, or originality of house-plan, and with an 
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extreme monotony of external appearance. The Philadel-- 
phia movement dates back to the year 1849, since which 
time there have been incorporated some 700 or more build- 
ing associations, besides an uncertain number of unincorpo- 
rated associations, supposed to number from fifty to 100. 
As many as seventy-three new associations were incorporated 
in one year, 1873. Some of these have gone out of exist- 
ence, but in 1876 there were some 450 distinct societies in 
operation, with 67,500 stockholders. In 1875 the number 
of real-estate loans made through these societies was 3,836, 
aggregating $7,672,000, or an average of about $640,000- 
every month. The amounts loaned on each mortgage are 
generally small, averaging but $2,000. These loans are 
generally paid when due, and are considered a very safe in- 
vestment. In 1873 the Building Association loans formed 
thirty-one per cent of all the mortgages made, while in 1875 
the Building Association foreclosures were but six per cent 
of the foreclosures of the year. The annual receipts of these: 
associations are very large. In 1875 they were $7,672,000, 
all of which was promptly reinvested in Philadelphia real 
estate. Through their instrumentality alone it is estimated 
that at least $50,580,000 have been added to the landed’ 
wealth of that city. These figures illustrate the wonderful 
pecuniary resources of the working classes, and when we 


reflect that but for these building associations the greater 


part of these vast sums of money would have been spent in 
drink, or otherwise squandered, with disastrous effects in 
misery, vice, and crime upon the owners themselves and 
upon society, we perceive that these voluntary associations. 
have conferred upon the whole city of Philadelphia a boon 
of incalculable value. They have saved, not only money 
and charity, and sickness and intemperance, and vice and 
crime, but men and —the most valuable of all —a nation’s. 
wealth, raising up to the dignity and usefulness of citizens 
many who, but for their interposition, would have sunk into- 
degradation and crime. 
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These associations also serve to provide desirable invest- 
ments for money in Philadelphia, and to attract capital 
thither from other sources, and they must exert a most 
favorable influence in supporting and strengthening the real- 
estate market. 

Since 1867 these societies have put up an average of 
4,500 houses every year, while the number of other build- 


ings in the city has been only about seventy per annum. 


Averaging the association houses at $3,500 each, we shall 
have $15,750,000 of value created yearly in this way. 

The chief merits-of the Philadelphia houses are their 
cheapness, healthfulness, durability, and comfort, and their 
complete isolation—but one family in a house, nothing 
used in common. ‘The system which has provided them is 
admirable for its simplicity, its wonderful efficiency, and its 
inexpensiveness, and for what is yet more important than 
all, its enabling and inducing tenants without accumulated 
capital, and often without habits of saving, to become the 








owners of their homes in an almost ineredibly short time. 
The value of this one feature to the body politic is inesti- 
mable. It practically amounts to the addition of nearly 
4,500 honest and interested voters every year to watch 
over the public interests of Philadelphia. 

These houses are planned and built entirely by the work- 
men themselves, and often lack interior conveniences which 
a skillful architect would know how to provide without 
miterially increasing the cost, while there is a general 
absence of taste in their exterior appearance — which is to be 
regretted. Apart from these minor defects, these houses 
provide most excellent homes for the better class of work- 
ingmen. They are, however, beyond the reach of unskilled 
labor and of the very poor, yet this is the class whose needs 
are most urgent, and whose poverty forces them into the 
misery and degradation of the crowded tenement-houses. 
‘The cheapest of the Philadelphia houses rents at $11 to $18 
per month. There are thousands of laboring men, widows, 
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mechanics with large families, men impoverished by sick- 
ness, and others, who cannot pay more than $6 to $7 per 
month. The Philadelphia system makes no provision for 
these. Where they live in that city, and in what sort of 
quarters, no one seems to have thought to inquire. 

While the population and business of New York are con- 
siderably larger than that of Philadelphia, the latter city 
has nearly twice as many houses. The statistics stand thus : 

New York population, nearly 1,000,000; number of 
houses, 84,127. Philadelphia population, about 800,000 ; 
number of houses, 155,594. Boston has 46,111 houses. 

More than one-half the population of New York live in 
houses containing more than one family. 

The annual increase in the number of houses in New 
York is about 600. In Philadelphia, as has been already 
stated, it is over 4,500— more than seven times as many. 

The Philadelphia houses may be divided into three 
classes: 1. The two-story house of four rooms, worth 
$1,200 to $2,500; rent, $11 to $18 monthly. 2. The two- 
story house of six rooms, worth $2,500 to $3,800; rent, 
$16 to $25. 38. The three-story house of eight rooms, 
worth $3,000 to $5,000; rent, $20 to $35. 


It will be seen that these houses correspond nearly in 
accommodation with prevailing styles of houses in St. 
Louis, but at somewhat less cost, and somewhat cheaper 
rents. 


A common arrangement is to build from 120 to 130 
houses on a single square 400x400. The land will be 
ralued at $100,000 to $125,000, and the houses at $300,000 
to $325,000. The salable value often reaches $400,000 to 
$450,000. Much the larger share of these houses is bought 
by their tenants within two years after erection ; nearly one- 
half of them are purchased during the first year. 

The working expenses of these associations are surpris- 
ingly small, not averaging more than $500 a year each, 
including salaries. For want of time I am compelled to 
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-omit any account of their actual methods of conducting their 
extensive operations. 

One of the most remarkable facts in connection with this 
movement in Philade]phia is that it has been almost wholly 
-confined to that city. It has not been introduced to any 
considerable extent anywhere else in this country. 

In New York and Boston great numbers of apartment 
houses for the middle and upper classes have been erected, 
providing excellent accommodations for three, four, five, 
and more families in a single building. These have proved 
very popular and successful, and are being introduced to 
some extent in other cities. The limits of this lecture will 
not permit a further description of them at this time. 

A noteworthy effort to provide cheap houses for the poor 
is that of Mr. Alfred T. White, of Brooklyn, who has erected 


-on the corner of Hicks and Baltic Streets, in that city, the 


blocks of buildings which appear on the screen. The site 
is distant but five minutes’ walk from the South Ferry to 
New York. Each block is about 100 feet long, thirty-eight 
to forty-five feet deep, and six stories high. The ground 
floor is devoted to stores, with apartments in their rear. 
Above, each floor contains eight dwellings, of three, four, 
or five rooms each. Two stairways, open to the front, lead 
to every floor. These stairs are of slate, set in brick-work ; 
at the top of each flight is a slate balcony thirty feet long, 
protected by an iron railing. These stairs are not only 
incombustible, but are beyond the reach of fire in the 
rooms themselves, thus forming a safe fire-escape. Being 
freely exposed to the open air, they are sure to be well 
lighted everywhere, and there is no danger of contagion 
being conveyed by them from story to story. The ceilings 
are eight feet three inches high. The front and rear win- 
dows are unusually large. There are fire-places, mantels, 
closets with shelves and hooks, and a dresser or sideboard. 
From the dining-room a small door leads into the exten- 
sion, 6x7, where are a coal-box capable of holding one- 
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quarter of a ton of coal, a window, an ash-flue door, a 
sink, stationary wash-tub, and other conveniences. All 
these accommodations are supplied to every family, entirely 
apart from all others. Water is conveyed to each rear 
room, and all waste-pipes are well trapped and ventilated. 
Hoisting-tackle is provided for use of the tenants. Space 
for drying clothes is found in the yard behind, and on the 
flat roof. There are two suites of six rooms each, provided 
with range, boiler, and bath-room. The total accommoda- 
tion in these two blocks is eighty-three dwellings and four 
stores. The average rental is, for four rooms, $1.70 per 
week ; the lowest is $1.40 per week. The rooms are all 
rented, and no one talks of moving. In a few weeks the 
janitor received applications for rooms from families 
enough to occupy a small town, coming from all parts 
of Brooklyn, and some even from New York. The occu- 
pancy is somewhat as follows (for one building only): 
mechanics, five ; city weigher, one ; engineers, two ; cooper, 
one; carpenter, one; store porter, one; tailor, one; sales- 
man, one; painters, two; hostlers, two; tow-boatman, 
one; seaman, one; washer-woman, one; dressmaker, one ; 
day laborers, eighteen. 

The rent is payable weekly, on Saturday evenings, in 
advance, to the agent, at his rooms in the buildings. A 
deduction of 10 cents a week is made to tenants paying for 
four or more weeks in advance. Tenants not paying in 
advance are at once notified to leave. Tenants are required 
to repair all damages done by their own carelessness, and 
no tenant is permitted to sub-let any portion of his apart- 
ment, or to take lodgers. No dogs or disorderly tenants 
are allowed in the buildings. The gates to the stairs are 
locked at eleven o’clock p. M., but each tenant has one 
night-key. 


It is found to be easier for the tenants to pay rent weekly, 
and on Saturday evenings, than to accumulate enough to 
pay at longer intervals. Some are found, however, who 
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profit by the discount offered to those paying four weeks or 
more in advance. These houses cost about $31,000 for each 
block, beside the land. It was the expectation to rent them 
at figures which would net seven per cent per annum after 
paying taxes, insurance, water-rates, cost of collection, 
various minor expenses, and a reserve fund of one and a-half 
per cent for future repairs. The actual income thus far has 
exceeded this estimate, and it is thought it could easily be 
increased. These houses are superior to those of Philadel- 
phia in respect to cheapness, but with somewhat less of 
absolute privacy, and with the great disadvantage that the 
tenants can never become owners of their homes. 

For the foregoing description of these buildings, I am 
indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Alfred T. White, the owner. 

A passing remark must be devoted to the Stewart Home 
for Working Women, opened in New York City on the 2d 
instant, although it cannot be regarded as a satisfactory so- 
lution of our problem, because it is not a business venture 
in any sense, but a magnificent charity. This building is a 
huge palace, eight stories high, with lofty corridors, elegant 
parlors, a fine library, and all the magnificence of « first- 
class hotel. Turkish, Monquet, Axminster, Wilton, and 
Brussels carpetings cover the floors, at a cost of nearly $130,- 
000. The furnishing of the 503 rooms cost nearly $180,- 
000 beside the carpets. The entire cost of this ‘*Home’’ is 
$3,700,000. It has accommodations for 1,000 women, who 
will pay for board and lodging $6 to $12 a week. — It will 
also furnish from its kitchen cooked meals at cheap rates for 
4,000 persons, these meals not to be eaten on the premises. 
The total weekly income from the boarders will be about 
$4,200, or about $50,400 per annum, scarcely enough, 
probably, to meet current expenses.! 

Reserving the city of St. Louis to the last, I will describe 

1 Since the above lecture was delivered the Stewart Woman’s Hotel has been 


found a complete failure for its original purpose, and it is now converted and 
used asa public hotel, on the ordinary plan. 
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some of the very admirable and successful improvements in 
cheap dwellings in England and on the Continent. At the 
Paris Exposition of 1867 several medals of merit were 
awarded for plans exhibited, some of which had already been 
executed and were then in operation. One of these, which 
was honored with a gold medal, was the City Jouffrey Re- 
nault, at Clichy la Garenne, distant five minutes’ journey 
from the fortifications of Paris, and near the machine-shops: 
of the Great Western Railroad, and various other industrial 
establishments. It is a sort of street, five meters (about 
sixteen feet) wide by 250 meters (nearly 1,000 feet) long, 
with a row of houses on each side, each with its little front- 
yard about ten feet deep. There are no back-yards. The 
central street is paved, lighted with gas, and bordered by 
shade trees, and it has but one entrance. The latter feature 
is intended to promote the comfort and privacy of the oc- 
cupants, by preventing this street from becoming a thorough- 
fare. The water supply is furnished by wells at the spaces 
shown between the blocks on each side of the street. Cer- 
tain useful regulations are established about the manner of 
keeping up the houses, front-yards, etc., which conduce to 
the comfort and enjoyment of all the inhabitants. There 
are four different types of houses, as shown, some with cel- 
lars and some without. Those with cellars have proved 
most in demand. Some houses are entered through the 
kitchen, in which case the dining-room may be used as a 
store or shop; others are entered through the dining-room, 
where the kitchen may answer also as a sleeping-room. 
Some of the occupants keep little stores in their dwellings 
for the sale of milk, fruits, groceries, and like objects of 
demand in this miniature city. The houses are uniformly 
about seventeen feet front by twenty-one feet eight inches 
deep; they are built substantially, of rubble-stone walls, 
stuccoed with tile roofs and tile or parquetry floors, and are 
well lighted and fairly ventilated. The general sizes of the 
rooms are 10X17 and 6X17, where two rooms are on a floor. 
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In the other cases the large room is about 13' 6" 15', with 
recess for the bed. The ceilings are about eight feet six 
inches high. The entire cost of each house, including land, 
fences, wells, gas, paving the central street, ete., varies 
from $800 to $1,320. These houses are not for rent, but 
are exclusively for purchase, under very favorable condi- 
tions and on long time —fifteen years. A deposit of $20 
is required of each purchaser as earnest-money. Sixteen 
of these houses were built in 1865, and twenty more in 
1866. This little city is named after its founder, Madame 
Jouffrey Renault. It is a good example of a useful work 
well planned and successfully executed on a small capital. 

The next view is of the Artisans’ Dwellings, built by the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon, near the Champ de Mars, Paris, 
to which plans was awarded a prize of honor at the Expo- 
sition of 1867. There are four blocks of houses, each 
substantially like the one block shown, accommodating 
altogether about 126 families, beside sixteen stores on 


ground floor. The general dimensions of each block 


are sixty-one feet front by a depth varying from seventy- 
two to ninety-four feet. The ceilings to the dwellings are 
about nine feet high; of the stores, ten feet seven inches. 
The dimensions vary from 12X15 to about 13x13 for 
the principal rooms; the kitchens are about 6X10. The 
apartments are grouped in sets of two, three, and four 
rooms each. Each house has accommodation on_ the 
first floor for a concierge, or janitor. One grand stair 
to each block leads to the upper floor. The houses 
are well built, of stone and brick, and are attractive 
in exterior appearance. The floor-beams are of iron, the 
roof is of zine, the halls and kitchens have tile floors, and 
the other rooms parquetry floors. The principal rooms 
have marble mantles and gilt-edged mirrors above them. 
The wood-work is painted, and the walls are papered. The 
buildings are well lighted and ventilated from the street, 
and from central courts and light-shafts. Water is supplied 
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to each block from a self-closing hydrant in the grand 
court, and all the halls are lighted by gas. The cost of 
uch block, including land, was about $37,899, equivalent 
to $1,263 for each family. The rents are extremely moder- 
ate, being, for the stores, from $140 to $180 per annum ; 
for the dwellings, from $38 to $90 per annum, according to 
size of accommodation and location. This would be equiva- 
lent to about $3.20 to $7.50 per month. There are 
cellars throughout. The rents are payable at the end of 
every three months. Children are prohibited from running 
or playing on the stairs, or in the halls or courts. The 
janitor on the first floor to each house keeps watch over all 
incomers or outgoers. At night, every one who enters or 
departs must call out his own name at the janitor’s window. 
As the tenants commence to leave as early as four o’clock 
in the morning, and do not cease coming in before two 
o’clock in the morning, the janitor is compelled to be a 


married man, or to sleep with one eye and one ear open 
most of the night. 


Another arrangement, in some respects superior to the 
foregoing, is that of the Artisans’ City, on the Avenue 
Daumesnil, at.Paris, near the Bois de Vincennes. It con- 
sists of forty-one houses built by an English company, after 
plans furnished by the Emperor Louis Napoleon. These 
houses were presented by him, on completion, to a French 
cobperative society of workingmen, established through 
his encouragement. Each house contains three distinct 
dwellings, one on each floor, reached by a separate stair — 
one stair to every house. This stair is lighted and venti- 
lated by front windows which are not glazed, but filled with 
an iron grating, giving a somewhat somber aspect to the 
rows. An attempt has been made to relieve this effect by 
painting the front pilaster green, but not with entire suc- 
cess, and the buildings have received from the populace 
the sobriquet of ‘* The green-barred convent.’’ 

The light and ventilation, and the plumbing and other 
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sanitary arrangements, are excellent. Water is provided on 
each floor, and there is a portable range in the kitchen. 
The walls are of Portland cement concrete, believed to be 
stronger than brick of the same thickness, and more imper- 
vious to water; the floors are of cement in the vestibules 
and kitchens, and of wood elsewhere ; the roofs are slated. 
There are marble mantels and mirrors in the principal 
rooms, and the walls are papered. The work is very sub- 
stantial, and in some respects unnecessarily elaborate. The 
entire cost of this property is about $100,000, equivalent 
to about $2,500 for each house. 

Beside the foregoing, the same philanthropic emperor 
furnished to the workingmen of Paris the necessary funds 
to build for themselves specimens of dwellings after their 
own plans and under their own superintendence, to form 
part of the great Exposition of 1867. Want of time for- 
bids any description of these interesting experiments. 

I beg leave to allude here to the pleasure I have experi- 
enced in tracing out these beneficent labors of the late em- 
peror of the French. They reveal a side of his nature not 
generally understood abroad, and we take a new interest in 
the man when we thus learn of his quiet, kind, and unos- 
tentatious efforts in behalf of the workingmen of his great 
capital. 

The next view is of the large and very comprehensive 
arrangement known as the Artisan Cities of Mulhouse, situ- 
ated just without the city of Mulhouse (Miihlhiusen) in the 
suburb of Belfort. There are some 800 houses, with a pop- 
ulation of over 5,500 souls. The houses are variously 
arranged, as shown in the illustration, but each one has its 
own garden in front or in the rear, or at the sides. The sub- 
urb is regularly laid out, with streets running at right-angles 
to each other. The main streets are about thirty-one feet 
wide, the others twenty-one feet. They are all macad- 
amized, have paved gutters, and lighted with gas, and are 
bordered by linden trees. At intervals there are public fount- 
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ains. Sewers run beneath the main streets. Beside the 
dwellings there are bath-houses supplied with hot and cold 
water, where the entire charge for baths, including towels, is 
from one to three cents, according to the plebeian or aristo- 
cratic inclinations of the bather. There is also a laundry with 
hot-air drying apparatus, a kindergarten for 250 to 300 chil- 
dren — no newspaper dispute about the utility of kindergar- 
tens in that city of workers ; a grand furnished lodging-house 
for unmarried men, where a good room costs but $7.20 
per month; and a boarding-house for single women, where 
the price of board, lodging, and washing is $2 a week. 
There is a bakery, a restaurant, a grocery, and a dry-goods 
or clothing store providing the necessaries of life at actual 
cost — no profit. There is, moreover, a large free library, 
a provision for free medical advice several times in the week, 
and there are Sisters of Charity ever at the disposal of the 
sick. Finally, there is a mutual fire insurance society for 
buildings and furniture. 

This magnificent and most beneficent scheme originated 
with the formation, in 1853, of the Mulhouse Building Asso-: 
ciation, under the initiative of Mr. John Dollfus, its vener- 
able president. The Paris Exposition of 1867 awarded to 
this society a gold medal, and a silver medal to its skillful 
architect, Mr. Emile Miiller. 

The general dimensions of these houses are 19'6"X 22’. 
The ceilings are about nine feet high. Each house has a 
private garden of about 1,300 square feet. There are four 
different types of house, to suit families of varying size and 
means. All have cellars, and the lighting, ventilation, and 


sanitary arrangements are good. A wardrobe is ingeniously 
contrived to fill the well-hole, about which the stairs ascend. 
The houses are built of rubble-stone, stuccoed, the floors 
and stairs are of pine, the roof is of tiles, and the kitchen 
floor is tiled. 

The cost of the cheaper houses was, in 1854 and 1855, 
from $675 to $700 nearly. They were built when materials 
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and labor were extremely cheap, however, and would prob- 
ably now cost $1,000 or $1,200. The houses in groups of 
four cost, in 1864, about $620 each, and those of but one 
story, about $510. These are now held at $530 to $650. 
They are sold on fifteen years’ time ; a first payment of $50 
to $60 being required in advance ; the subsequent payments 
are but $4 to $5 a month. These payments are no more 
than the rent of equal accommodations in the neighboring 
city ; yet, after paying them for fifteen years, the tenant 
finds himself owner of his house. If, through misfortune 
or otherwise, a tenant becomes unable to continue his pay- 
ments, or wishes to relinquish his house, the society returns 
to him all the money he has paid, deducting only the rental 
rate for the house during his tenancy and the cost of neces- 
sary repairs. 


Every tenant is required, compulsory, to send his chil- 
dren to school, and to maintain his premises and gardens in 


good order. The society insures all the houses at its own 
expense till the tenants have fully paid for them. The soci- 
ety has further instituted a competition among the tenant 
owners, distributing silver prizes and honorable certificates 
to those who distinguish themselves by the neatness of their 
persons and of their homes and gardens. 

This most beneficent organization is a joint-stock associa- 
tion with a capital of but $60,000. The price of a share is 
$1,000. It began operation with but twelve stockholders, 
and at last accounts it had but twenty-one. The very ex- 
tensive and admirable results attained by it show most en- 
couragingly how much is possible with limited means and a 
small society well administered. 

The foregoing are but specimens of a very extensive 
movement in various parts of the French Empire. At 
Lille, a large manufacturing city, is an arrangement some- 
what like that at Mulhouse. In the North, eighteen out of 
twenty-three mining companies have spent 18,000,000 francs 
($3,600,000) on 7,000 houses, occupied by 31,500 persons, 
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at rents nearly one-third lower than in the vicinity. The 
great Crensit Company provides its workmen with a fur- 
nished house for about $7 a month. Other companies de- 
vote twenty-two to twenty-five per cent of the total wages 
to the material and moral improvement of their employees. 

Of the improved tenements in London, those most widely 
known in this country are, doubtless, the Peabody Buildings, 
of which occasional paragraphs appear in our daily papers. 
These buildings are erected by a body of commissioners in- 
trusted with the management of a fund given long before his 
death by the philanthropic American banker, Mr. George 
Peabody, and devoted to the erection of improved homes for 


the London poor. New buildings are continually being 


erected, and the commissioners always select locations as 
near the center of the city as possible, because of the im- 
portance to the tenants of living near their work. In these 
buildings single rooms rent for about $3 a month; two 
rooms at about $5, and three rooms at about $6, a month. 
In the beginning of 1876 twelve new blocks of buildings 
were opened in Southwark Street, containing 264 sets of 
rooms, for which there were over 1,000 applications. Each 
of these sets of rooms rents at an average of about $1.25 a 
week. Soon after this another series of twelve blocks, for 
200 families, was opened for occupancy. The rents pay a 
net income of a trifle over three per cent on the cost of 
buildings and land, which, in view of the fact that the land 
is always central and high-priced, must be considered a fair 
return. In the Peabody Buildings in Blackfriar’s Road 
the mortality is twelve in 1,000; while in the same parish, 
elsewhere, it is twenty-four in 1,000 — twice as great. 

It will be impossible, in this one lecture, to attempt any 
comprehensive or general review of the great work which 
has been accomplished in England, or even in London alone, 
in providing improved tenements for the poor. We can but 
glance at a few specimen buildings, leaving many others, 
equally important, without mention. The view now on the 
screen is of the buildings recently erected at Battersea 
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Park by the Metropolitan Artisans and Laborers’ Dwell- 
ings Association, Sir Charles Barry, F. R. I. B. A., arch- 
itect. The ceilings are eight to nine feet high; the living- 
rooms average 10X15, the large bed-rooms 10X10, the 
smaller bed-rooms about 8X10. The cost averages $200 to 
a family. The rents are, for single rooms, from 50 to 70 
cents per week ; for two rooms, 80 cents to $1.40 per week ; 
for three rooms, $1.20 to $1.70. The returns average five 
per cent on the investment. 

There are some twenty-eight societies in London alone 
devoted to this beneficial work. They have expended over 
$6,000,000 already, and have provided accommodations for 
over 32,000 people. The prince consort was president of 
one of these associations. I am compelled, for want of 
time, to pass the most of these without particular mention. 

A great work in this field is also being done by the Brit- 
ish government, which in 1875 passed the ‘* Artisans and 
Laborers’ Dwellings Improvement <Acts,’’ instructing the 
civil authorities in all large cities in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland to demolish unhealthy tenements, and to erect more 
commodious dwellings in their place. A vast amount of 
good has already been accomplished by this act. 

One of the most extensive and attractive arrangements of 


workingmen’s dwellings in London, or anywhere else, is 
that of the Shaftesbury Park Estate, on the Surrey side of 
the Thames, valued at nearly $1,500,000. The streets are 


straight, wide, macadamized, and bordered with fine shade 
trees. The houses are of stone and brick, of varied, and 
sometimes very handsome, designs, and each one has its 
little garden in front and rear. The entire population is 
some 8,000. The mortality is but twelve in 1,000, while 
that of London in general is twenty-two in 1,000. These 
houses average five rooms each, besides closets, scul- 
lery, and stair-halls. There are no cellars. The roofs are 
of slate. The walls are papered, and the windows have 
inside blinds. Every house is occupied, and there are hun- 
dreds of applicants waiting for vacancies. Some of the 
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houses have been purchased by the tenants; others are 
rented at from $1.25 to $2.25 a week, according to the size 
of house. The larger houses bring $130 a year. It is said 
that there are three applicants for every house before a brick 
is laid, and there is no appreciable loss of rents. There is 
on the estate a large public hall for society and other meet- 
ings, a public square, a library, laundries with the best of 
machinery, and public baths, and a savings bank, open to 
all. Prizes are distributed for the best gardens and the 
best window-plants. 

I had hoped to give a more detailed account of the asso- 
ciations already referred to, and of numerous others equally 
beneficent, and in important respects differing from these ; 
also of the operations of Miss Octavia Hill, the Baroness Bur- 
dett Coutts, Sir Titus Salt, and others in England, France, 
Belgium, and Germany ; also of the dwellings provided by 
the Waltham Watch Company, in this country, for its em- 
ployees. There are, besides, many interesting details con- 
cerning the success of these various enterprises, the value 
of the buildings as a desirable investment, the effects on the 
health and morals of the tenants, and other results of expe- 
rience, which must for the present be omitted, as‘ also all 
reference to the planning of a higher grade of houses, suited 
for two or three families, for which there is great need in 
St. Louis. 

I will now redeem my promise to come home, at last, by 


briefly describing certain houses, on a new plan, now being 
built in this city for George D. Hall, Esq., which are in- 
tended to provide healthy accommodation and every desira- 
ble comfort at rents entirely within the reach of people of 
the most limited means.? 


C. E. ILustey. 


? For the lack of the necessary illustrations, the description above referred to 
is here omitted, but it can be obtained, if desired, by application to the writer. 
The houses were all taken as soon as finished, at rates apparently satisfactory 
to both owner and tenants, and have remained occupied ever since. 
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ECLIPSED. 
BY SIMEON TUCKER CLARK. 


I saw the sovereign sun, that slowly swept 

Along his pathway to the purple West; 

The outstretched plains in golden green were drest; 
The drowsy winds on soft cloud-pillows slept; 
When suddenly a stealthy darkness crept 

From farm to farm, with never pause or rest; 

For in the heavens the day-king to his breast 
Clasped the dark moon, who hid her face and wept. 


Isaw my king of men shine out so fair; 

I said, ‘* This world will never want for light.” 
But, when the day was clearest, from her lair 

The temptress called, and all was dark as night! 
Eclipsed at noon! The light of manhood fled! 
Wealth, honor, virtue — wasted, doubted, dead! 


CREDO OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
TRANSLATED FROM MICHELET’S HISTOIRE DE FRANCE. 


“Let us remember that no earnest man, in any time, ever spoke what was 
wholly meaningless; that, in all human convictions, much more in all human 
practices, there was a true side, a fraction of truth; which fraction is precisely 
the thing we want to extract from them.’’—Carlyle. 


When we seek for the principle of the eighteenth century, 
we find that it is double: Voltaire, Diderot. Voltaire clearly 
defended the unity of divine life; Diderot, its multiplicity. 
Both felt God strongly. Both were united by the identical 


idea they had of justice, against Locke, Voltaire, and Diderot 
against Helvétius, maintained the idea of absolute justice. 
The high genius of this period, notwithstanding the contrary 
has been so frequently dilated upon, was really in singular 
accord. One rarely recalls so many fraternal expressions, 
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so many admiring words, so much mutual tenderness. See 
with what joy every new manifestation of genius was re- 
ceived. When Voltaire, at the height of his glory, flattered 
by so many kings, receives the ** Essays’’ of a young, un- 
known man, Vauvenargues, what paternal tenderness, what 
un effort to bring him forward, to insure his cordial recep- 
tion. Touching sight! He descends from his glory, he 
says to him: **I had done better myself, had I known you 
earlier.”’ This word, it is destiny, it is the price of life. 
That he suffered and died, what matter? He was immor- 
tal. When the * Esprit de Lois’’ appears, Voltaire is rav- 
ished with its immense success. He undertakes its defense ; 
he hurls at its detractors one of his finest pamphlets. Later 
he criticises it. But what are these criticisms after his ex- 
cessive praise. ‘* Man had lost his titles, Montesquieu 
restored them to him.’’ In the letter in which Diderot 
defends, against Falconet, the idea of immortality, he has a 
tender and anxious word to say of Voltaire, who was grow- 
Diderot, in his 
turn, receives from his peers the frankest acknowledgment 
of his greatness: ‘* The bird of good tidings,’’ is what Vol- 
taire calls him. And Rousseau: ** Transcendent genius ; I 
shall never live to see such another.’?> Great hearts! they 
recall the enthusiasm of Rubens for Da Vinci, and the strong 


99 


ing old: ** What! must such a man die? 


accents of Milton in that touching sonnet where he says: 
‘* My Shakespeare !’ 

On December 4, 1757, the battle of Rosbach was fought 
and won. This same year Voltaire, as well as Frederick, had 
his victory, his Rosbach. It was in this year that his ** L’ Es- 
sui sur les Moeurs”’ finally appeared. This great, this deci- 


sive, work had been waited for more than four years. Fred- 
erick, when Voltaire left him (1753), allowed the incomplete 
copy, which he had retained, to be published. It was imme- 
diately reprinted everywhere. The finished work appeared, 
complete in all its grandeur, in March, 1757. Printed in 
unheard of numbers (7,000) at once, it inundated Europe, 
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filled her with light. The greatest thing that can be said of 
this book is that it inoculated all the world with its own 
spirit of life and interrogation. It inaugurated that search- 
ing inquiry into history which nothing has since arrested. 

France was far from feeling herself vanquished at this 
time. On the contrary, she invaded Europe. The varied 
cycle of her great writers, so harmonious among themselves, 
responded to the varied needs, to the sentiments, of all 
nations. Montesquieu won England by his influence over 
Blackstone. Buffon inaugurated in Europe the study of 
nature, and Diderot, that of criticism. 

The best proof of the sovereignty of France at this time 
is the avidity, the respect —I had almost said the religion — 
with which Europe received that confused work, enormous 
but undigested, the ** Encyclopedia.’’ Nothing at this day 
give us any idea of it. So many thousands of subscribers can 
for a book so dull, so dear. Every volume is received as an 
event. Good news! the year of Rosbach, the seventh vol- 
ume, has appeared. Europe is fascinated. Besides the cele- 
brated articles of Voltaire and Diderot, many others seized 
and commanded the attention. From the article ** Geneva,”’ 
by D’Alembert, a revolution ensued —the great encyclo- 
pedical schism. 

It is a senseless prejudice, unfortunately widely diffused, 
_ that, before this so-called reaction, the century had been 

undecided, straying hither and thither. This is an error. 
It had marched right onward. Let us return and trace for 
ourselves the road which led from 1720 to 1757. 

The point of departure is Montesquieu’s judgment (in the 
‘* Persian Letters’’ ) upon the inactive and sterile principle of 
the Middle Ages. He does not amuse himself with making 
a little war, noting such scandals and such abuses. He goes 
straight to the true point, ‘* looking only to the future, dis- 
daining the present, and despising this world, condemning 
all mundane occupation, anathematizing nature — it is es- 
sentially sterile and depopulatory.’’ (Letter 114.) Toa 
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fainting world that barely acted at all, that:scarcely hoped 
for anything, it interdicted all hope, forbade all action. 

The first word that is spoken in 1734, the first ery, is — 
‘«* Action.’’ Voltaire, in his ** English Letters,’’ and his let- 
ter against Pascal, gave the great modern watch-word, gave 
the modern symbol: ‘* The aim of man is action.’”?  ** Man 
is born for action as the fire tends upward, the stone down- 
ward. Not to be occupied is not to exist; it is the same 
thing.’? This was written at what might be called Voltaire’s 
most stoical moment, when poor, ruined, on his return from 
England, he lay hidden near Paris. To the bitter jeremiade 
of Pascal, upon the misfortunes of man, he responds nobly : 
‘* Man is happy —I am happy.’’ How, happy? By action. 
Action, sovereign aim of man; after this there was no 
more need of epigrams or of small combats. It dismissed, 
as naught, the dogmas of idleness and sterile contemplation. 

Voltaire believed himself a sensualist, and a disciple of 
Locke. He is not, in reality. He separates himself very 
fur from him, and all those who believe morality variable, 
who do not recognize everywhere an identical rule of action. 
He is not less firm against fatalism. Against Wolf, against 
Frederick, he proclaims the liberty of action. ** Liberty in 
man is the health of the soul.’? The more one has of moral 
health, the more he believes in liberty. Fatalism is a mal- 
ady. It is an artificial state, against which conscience and _ 
inner freedom protest. 

All this, fine in itself, owes much to the situation. He 


maintained this truth against a man who was about to reign, 
the young prince of Prussia (1737-8). He trembled to see 
him persist in this fatalism, so hardening to the heart. 
“In the name of humanity, deign to believe that man is 


free.”? Moral heroism proves itself by acts and works ; lib- 
erty, by energy. Frederick, who made such terrible use of 
it in the Seven Years’ War, was converted by victory. Al- 
ready old (September 16, 1771), he owned that our acts 


are free, and that Voltaire was right. 
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But it is even more noble to feel it among reverses — 
in the excess of misfortune. The young and profound 
Vauvenargues, martyr of the cruel retreat from Prague 
(1741), was the witness of the new dogma, by his life and 
by his works. Voltaire, receiving them (1744), wrote to 
him: ‘* Wonderful genius, I have read. I have admired 
the height of a great soul. If you had been born earlier, 
my works had been better; but at least, near my end, you 
strengthen me.’’ 

At thirty years, the young man had already passed by 
two ages: One of stoical concentration, into which he was 
thrown by the reading of Plutarch. He paints himself as 
he was then, in a letter: sworn to stoicism, desiring some 
misfortune in order to assure himself of his interior strength. 
More thoughtful, he had the second stage —the one of ex- 
pansive power —that said: at all price, Action. There he 
is precisely the opposite of Pascal and of moral forbear- 
ance. He accepts boldly all the conditions of life —the 
passions themselves, as powerful spurs to our active 
strength. Others admit the passions, but use them for 
present pleasure. Vauvenargues employed them us steps 
on which to exalt himelf, a stairway on which to mount 
to greatness —to all those noble results that aim to serve 
mankind. This strong thought having filled his soul and 
become a part of himself, it gave to his modest and reserved 
person a singular authority. The most fiery of men, Mira- 
beau (father of the orator), writing to Vauvenargues — 
they were of the same age, both twenty-two — speaks to 
him as a son, rather than as a brother. He calls him ‘* My 


master.’?’ What is more astonishing, none of the world of 


dissipated and mocking young officers ever jested at the con- 
templative life, at the pure and grave manners, of this sin- 
gular comrade. Before that sweet austerity they felt 
nothing but respect. Listen to him: ‘* To blame activity 
is to blame nature. The present escapes us. Our thoughts 
are mortal, we know not how to retain them. If the soul 
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was not buoyed up by this ceaseless activity, which contin- 
ually repairs the drainage of the mind, we should endure 
but an instant. It is necessary to progress, to follow the 
universal movement. We can only retain the present by 
an action which in reality annuls it. The activity that 
destroys the present, recalls and reproduces it.’’ (II., 
94, ed. 1757.) And again, this fruitful thought: ‘* To act 
is to create. Whoso condemns activity, condemns fertility. 
Every action is a new being that is, and was not.”’ 

His destiny was cruel. He could not act. He lan- 
guished in Provence. His family, poor and very niggardly, 
refused him all expansion. He had wings, and he may not 
fly. Great trial! But hear what he himself has to say: 
‘¢ It is upon ourselves that we should work; and the high- 
est excellence is to be found in this labor. The mind is 
great only by its thoughts ; all else is foreign. When it is 
refused to her to extend her influence abroad, she practices 
upon herself, in a manner unknown to light and feeble 
souls. Like somnambulists, who walk and converse in 
their sleep, these last know nothing of that impetuous and 
fruitful flow of thought that transcends all earthly joy, in 
the hearts of deeper men.’’ This thought, that in the lull 


of battle makes us feel the combat, shows proudly that in 
this great ethic everything is comprehended ; that the sov- 


ereign soul knows how to sound its own charge and recall, 
to create for the denied action the illimitable field of its 
own interior activity, that it may say to the world, ‘I, 
too, am a world as well.’’ 

But one blow after another overwhelmed him. The fatal 
retreat from Prague had cost him his friend, a young, much- 
beloved disciple, a creation of his own thought. He quitted 
the service and sought other employment. He obtained it 
through Voltaire. But almost immediately he is stretched 
upon a bed of sickness. An attack of small-pox almost 
destroyed him; it left him consumptive, and nearly blind. 
His limbs, which had been badly frozen on the retreat, 
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reopened ; and, besides all these evils, he was oppressed by 


the most utter poverty. Voltaire’s goodness here, his 
warmth of heart, are adorable. He goes, comes, pays his 
court at Paris, at Versailles. He interests the nobility in 
the new publication (1746). He stirs up the minister and 
the queen herself. And yet with all this, and his own 
affairs besides, he finds time to spend with the sick one. 

Never was there a grander spectacle than this sick-bed 
and this garret, back of: L’Ecole de Medicine. Many 
profited by it. The young and amiable Marmontel, and 
Chauvelin, the tart leader of parliamentary battles, came 
voluntarily to see this sweet and patient stoic. ‘I have 
said Voltaire, **the most afflicted and yet the 
most tranquil of men.’’ How was it with him in his own 
soul? Son of the past—with a devout mother, a sister 
who was a Carmelite nun; on the other side, a friend of 
Voltaire, having adopted his principle (anti-Christian) of 
action, of the proper employment of the passions — was 
there any conflict, any agitation? Did he suffer from being 
thus double? Nothing indicated it. 


9? 


seen him, 


It has been said, with some truth, that Vauvenargues, 
who often affirmed the authority of the sentiments otf 
nature and of the heart over the judgment, anticipated 
Rousseau. Yes, but with a very great difference: He is 
much less sensible than Rousseau of his own afflictions. 
Upon his bed of Job, amid all his pitiful infirmities, he 
complained, it is true, he groaned — for the sorrows and 
pain of others. 

Nothing could be more characteristic than the account of 
his death. Voltaire was not then at Paris, but he was 
present by his alter ego, the excellent D’Argental. A Jesuit 
arrived, but obtained no satisfaction. Vauvenargues re- 
peated, after his departure, the verse from Bajazet: ‘The 
slave has come; he has shown his order, and has obtained 
nothing.’’ Dead at thirty-two, in 1747. 

The workman was born to the eighteenth century, the 
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machine to the nineteenth. Notable difference. The indus- 
trial arts of this time, furnishing especially interior decora- 
tion, showed the living touch of the hand of man. They 
were often exquisite and delicate, sometimes a little unde- 
cided, with certain light faults not without grace, indicating 
that life, that emotion, had passed there, and that the work 
was still palpitating with it. The conventional forms of 
the age of Louis XIV. imposed themselves on Europe only 
in those things which one might call exteriors — architect- 
ure, gardens, official customs. The new arts, created 
under the Regency, were reserved for interiors. They pene- 
trated, insinuating themselves like confidants of love or 
friendship. They despised nothing, giving to the smallest 
details, to a hundred things of mere utility — very gross 
under Louis the Great —a singular charm. Life was en- 
nobled. From the boudoirs of foreign princesses to the 
most obseure life, all was the creation of France. The 
genius of industry, that feels and anticipates everything, 
lent its refinement both to private life and social coquetry ; 
gave a relish to domestic retirement, as well as to the ami- 
able life of the salon. 

In looking at the works of the men who were the pro- 
ducts of the Regency, Oppenord, Meissonier, DeCotte, 
etc., we see that they have a glimpse, that they grasp at one 
great thing —they marry art to nature. They charmingly 
unite all the varieties of vegetable forms with the life of the 
sea and land—foliage, birds, shells of every species — 
breaking away from the lean poverty of the Middle Ages, 
with its three or four clumsy types. In making their at- 
tempt they had traversed, one might say, the whole do- 
main of nature.. They had entered there with even more 
audacity, if Natural History, dominated by Buffon, had 
not been so immovably fixed by his solemn descriptions — 
if it had already been possessed of the genius of trans- 
formation which may one day work a revolution in the arts. 
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Had Lamark, Goeffroy, Darwin, lived then, what an im- 
mense field they would have opened to our Oppenord. 

The art of France, previous to this, had been either an 
affair of the Church, endlessly repeating itself, or a ridicu- 
lous bombast, a royal apotheosis, as in the ceilings at Ver- 
sailles. Suddenly, behold, it is everywhere; it becomes 
social; it creates a society. It is no more a school or an 
academy —it is a people. A great, nameless people had 
thrust itself upward by means of the cunning hand which 
transforms the trade into an art. It is only just to say that 
sculpture and painting showed little improvement. It was, 
above all, by those arts which are called trades that the age 
blossomed into grace and invention. 

Observe that the workman here is all. He conceives, he 
executes. It is not Vanloo, it is not Boucher, who has 
taught him this deep insight. In his fifth étage he is a 
creator. Without assistance, without machinery, and al- 
most without tools, he is forced to have a genius in his 
fingers. What efforts, what thoughts, what solitary com- 
binations, were necessary before its masterpiece, scattered 
throughout Europe, forced all to admire the French art. 

But this hermit of work sees, all at once, rising before 
him a Mind. <A mind that loves and feels the whole world 
in its pulses; that understands him, his powers, his opera- 
tions; that finds him a language for a thousand unnamed 
things — explains his art itself to him. This is the panto- 
phile, Diderot. Voltaire calls him Panto-phile, lover of all 
nature, or, rather, in love with all. He is not less Pan- 
urge, the universal doer. He was the son of a workman, 
like Rousseau, Beaumarchais, and so many others. Lan- 
gres, his native city, manufactory of good knives and bad 
pictures, taught him to love both the trades and the arts. 
His third name suits him better still. He is the true Pyo- 
metheus. He did more than make works. He made men. 
He gave the breath of life to France,.to Germany. And 
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Germany adopted him even more lovingly than France — 
adopted him by the solemn voice of Goethe. 

It was a strange spectacle to see how the century re- 
volved around him. All came to him, one after the other, 
that they might drink of his well of fire. They came clay, 
he sent them away burning flame. And, most marvelous 
thing of all, this was a free flame ; it suited, in each case, 
the nature that received it. He created even his enemies, 
gave them stature, and provided them with the very weapons 
which they turned against him. To work was necessary to 
him, and to work for all. To the timid seeker he gave the 
spark, the flash of fire, the bias, and often the first idea. 
But did the splendor of the idea frighten him? Was his 
breath feeble? He gave him a blast, the warm soul and life 
by torrents. 

The most varied genius owed its origin to Diderot ; from 
one of his essays, Condillac ; from a word, Rousseau at his 
first appearance ; from his immense labor, from his incred- 
ible richness, flowed the troubled stream, full of stones and 
gravel, which men call by the name of Raynal. A revolu- 
tionary torrent. One might say more: The Revolution 
itself, its soul, its genius, was in him. If from Rousseau 
came Robespierre, ‘* from Diderot gushed forth Danton.’’ 
(Aug. Comte.) ‘* What remains to me is what I have 
given.’’ This dying speech of the Roman general might 
have been Diderot’s as well. No completed monument 
remains to us, but we have a glimpse of his universal mind, 
his great life, in the high thoughts which surge tumultu- 
ously through his incomplete works. Immense and fathom- 
less source! One might draw from it a hundred years. It 
would be infinite still. 

In the same year (1746) in which Vauvenargues pub- 
lished his ** Essays,’’ his views upon action, Diderot produced 
his ** Thoughts,’’ in which he sounded the final tocsin of the 
century: Universal action. He demanded that G'od should 
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have free action; that He should be allowed to come out 
from the captivity of temples and of dogmas and mix freely 
with all—reanimate all with His divine life: ‘*Set God 
Sree!”’ 

And how they had stifled Him! how unworthily had they 
replaced Him, this God of life, by Death itself. How boldly 
had they employed Him in order to consecrate tyranny, 
to arrest science, the search after causes in the name of the 
first cause. ‘* What is nature? Worship in ignorance! to 
comprehend isimpiety. What is industry? The temerity of 
creating, of entering into rivalry with God. And medi- 
eine? Distrust and lack of resignation, the rage of living. 
To heal is asin. ‘* Thus, at every step, obstacles and iner- 
tia; a world gloomy, thick, coagulated; nothing moves. 
In order to bring back movement, the circulation of life, the 
fluid of nature, and its transformations through space and 
time, it is necessary to turn aside from the false God of in- 
ertia, to release the God of movement. 

After the long night of the last thirty years of Louis 
XI1V.’s reign, there was a fierce awakening of all kinds of 
hidden energies — God was stirring, one might say ; He was 
escaping. Life appeared everywhere. From letters to the 
arts, from the arts to nature, everything bestirred itself. 
Nothing now was dead. All being became living power. 
From the deepest abysses the zoophytes themselves pro- 
tested, saying they were not flowers, but true animals 
(Veyssonnel). The plants, in their turn, proclaimed that 
they loved and were of different sexes (Vaillant). The in- 
sects (by Réaumur) proved that they were workmen of 
marvelous industry, each one manufacturing for himself 
the tools which his art required. A pure machine in the 
time of Descartes, the animal was emancipated in the eight- 
eenth century, became a true animal, an animated and ac- 
tive force that creates itself, and that has its part in the 
Creator. To animate all these lowly creatures, these simple 
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forms, for Him—this is to free Himself, to enter once more 
into that life from which priests and sophists, the profane, 
had exiled Him. 

It makes me dizzy to behold this wonderful scene. So 
many beings, dead yesterday, to-day alive, themselves cre- 
ative. It is magnificent, it is sublime! God everywhere! 
Unbounded Democracy! The more the monarchical com- 
pression of the iron god of the Middle Ages was exagger- 
ated, until now, the more these delivered forces burned to be 
entirely loosed, to attain perfect freedom. Diderot, their 
organ, has such a tender respect for the least liberty, for 
the smallest activity, that he fears to cramp them by limits 
that may prove too strong. He ties without binding them, 
gives them the power to expand freely in his system. He 
constrains them in nothing — rather effaces himself. The 
system of the world he treats in the same manner. The 
Great Author scarcely appears there at all. He is not dis- 
owned, but He is set aside, ignored, passed over. Ah! but 
one love interferes with the other, and that has in itself an 
obstacle. To love all things to this point — by the love of 
the particular life—is to lose the feeling of the central 
unity. In endowing every being with a soul and a divine 
mind, in making it God, it is difficult to preserve the supe- 
rior harmony, the high unity that fastens all things to- 
gether. If the animal rises in the scale of being according 
as he is centralized, in mounting from the invertebrates to 
man—alas! the animal world, if it is not centralized in 
the divine unity, to what depth of misery must it fall, dear 
Diderot? 

His ‘* Thoughts’’ were burned (1746). His ‘* Letters to 
the Blind’’ sent him to Vincennes. Let us consider this 
prison a moment. The view from there of the plain, the 
Seine, Paris, of Notre Dame, and of the Bastile is grand. In 
spite of pride and greatness, what men have been forced to 
gaze from the height of this tower upon the view below! 
Retz, Condé, Barbes, Mirabeau—how many others have 
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raged within these walls. But no bird of a loftier flight, none 
greater, none more courageous, ‘* more wise or more mad,”’ 
than the one whom we see there now. He has himself 
painted his feelings admirably. Born at Langres, a place 
where the land is high and the winds eternal, where hourly 
it changes from calm to storm, he said: ‘* My head is like 
the weather-vane over the belfry, that veers now this way, 
now that, but is never at rest.’” A weather-vane he may 
indeed call himself. One that, with the eye of an eagle 
hovering aloft, darts his glances afar, foreseeing on ull sides 
the winds of the future. 

During his sojourn of three months at Vincennes, Diderot 
matured his great plan for a universal association of men 
of letters, concentrating their labors in a dictionary which 
should be a compend of all human science. Insane idea! 
One would think so. Would the authorities permit so dan- 
gerous an undertaking, all the sciences exposed translated 
according to philosophical formule — that is to say, against 
authority? No protection sure. The Pompadour and the 
younger D’Argenson wishing and yet not wishing it. If 
Diderot had published but a single volume, his ruin would 
have been certain. He bore down impediment by the 
might of his genius. In his vast enterprise, to the men of 
letters were united the men of capital. Many fortunes were 
pledged. Much was thrown in which never found any re- 
turn. One lady alone sacrificed to it 100,000 éeus. Many 
dedicated their lives to it (D’Jancourt and others). The 
generosity of Diderot, who counted himself for nothing — 
scarcely earning sufficient to buy his bread—won every 
one. Then was to be seen a most surprising thing, the 
cessation of all egotism, of all envy. Who could have be- 
lieved that the ‘* literary world,’’ as D’ Alembert called it, a 
world of rivalries, of jealousies, should come to sacrifice 
itself to a common work, where each one went for but little. 
Babel in alphabetical order—a monstrous dictionary in 
thirty volumes, folio. The Encyclopedia was more than & 
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book. It was an era. The more it was persecuted, the 
greater it grew. All Europe had a share in it. 

All this was still in the brain of Diderot. He was still at 
Vincennes, but under less restrictions, when he received, in 
August, 1749, the truly memorable visit of the musician 
Rousseau. He had not yet written the ‘* Devin du Village,’’ 
and there was nothing special to recommend him. Did- 
erot, who loved him, meditated, none the less, placing the 
name of Rousseau upon the title-page of the great Dic- 
tionary of the Sciences, of conferring upon him the honor 
of being one of the founders of the Encyclopedia, which he 
really was. 

Mably in this year had produced his book against mod- 
ern life, his eulogy of Sparta, ete. Rousseau, protégé and 
old triend of the author —could he possibly be ignorant of 
this book? He never mentions it; he speaks only of the 
subject proposed by the Academy of Dijon: ‘* Have the 
sciences and the arts been of any real service to man?”’ 
This question, he says, opened a world to him. He was on 
his way to Vincennes when he read it; he was agitated, 
elated ; he could searcely breathe. He seated himself under 
a tree and wrote, in pencil, a page or more of his thoughts, 
that he might show them to Diderot. The three accounts 
we have of this moment—by Rousseau, Diderot, Mar- 
montel—accord well. Rousseau had an intuition of the 
great eminence he should scale in attacking the sciences 
and the party of his friends, but he should never have con- 
summated it had it not been for the generous advice of his 
best friend, who was all the world to him then, without the 
authorization of the chief oracle of the times. 

It was a grave question for Diderot. At the very mo- 
ment he was about to lay the foundation of his great monu- 
ment to the sciences, should he send Rousseau into the 


hostile camp? Did he not risk seeing-very soon an ency- 
clopedic enemy of the Encyclopedia? Who knows? an 
enemy of Diderot himself? 
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But there was nothing petty about this man. He coun- 
seled against himself, against his work, and against his 
party. He counseled Rousseau for Rousseau, according 
to his tendencies, his talents, and his destiny; and, what- 
ever might happen, he launched him into the future. 


GERTRUDE GARRIGUES. 





QUESTIONS. 
RENEL GABRIEL. 


What, then, is matter? 
The formless, viewless, uncreate, 
Moaning in shuddering nakedness 
For its celestial mate, 
The great unthought, unwilled, 
Baffling man’s finite power, 
Bounded by space, in time existent. 





And spirit? 
First-born of the Eternal God, 
Bound to the earth-born 
By His unerring laws ; 
Self-moving, ever-living, 
Changing in form, changeless in essence — 
Reason made manifest. Beauty unshrouded; 
A glory revealed to the initiate soul, 
Weaving the robe of veiled Divinity, 
Descending, ascending with splendor renewed, 
Forever and ever Creation and God. 
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JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN— SECULARLY 
CONSIDERED. 


A pious father once read the youngest of five sons the 
story of Joseph and his brethren, and then asked him in- 
sinuatingly what such a history ought to teach him. Where- 
upon the unregenerate little urchin, having the lingering 
fear of dark pits and bloody coats before his eyes, replied 
with terrified unction: ‘* Never to be any better than my 
brothers.”’ 

Though such an answer was certainly not put down in the 
catechism, yet it contained ‘a kernel of worldly wisdom 
worthy of an older philosopher. 

It is a brave lad who can afford to rehearse ambitious 
dreams of exaltation above his brethren, and from Jews to 
Gentiles the penalty for surpassing one’s companions in 
any form of excellence or brilliancy is no trifling matter. 

The higher gifts and graces are not attained without the 
sacrifice of many lower ones, and the general spirit and 
character of things terrestrial appear considerably at vari- 
ance with the sublimated nature of saint or sage. 

It is not given to any alarming number of witnesses to 
testify experimentally on this subject, but now and then 
some suffering hero calls out a few ** home truths.’’ 

‘*Why did you vote for my banishment?’’ asked. Aris- 
tides of a frowning comrade. ‘* Because,’’ replied the sturdy 
Athenian, with a sudden outburst of honest humanity, «I 
was tired of hearing you called The Just.’’ 


> 


‘‘T am too wise,”’ said a famous Frenchman, ‘‘ I must 


attach myself to Earth by something stupid ;’’ and many a 
lonely sage who has lost a common Eden by a reckless pil- 
fering from some tree of knowledge has echoed the refined 
sarcasm. 

Sportsmen tell us that, by the edicts of the chase, the 
fox-hound that outruns the pack is at once killed for his 
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pains. And by the regulations of society it seems that the 
human being who outstrips his comrades on the lists, if 
not immediately dispatched for his cleverness, is quickly 
disposed of in other ways. It may not be the deadly pit 
that awaits him, but it is sure banishment from the breth- 
ren. The reason, too, is obvious. To be more brilliant or 
excellent than one’s neighbors is to become a sort of ani- 
mated reflection upon them, and reduce them to something 
of the fabled condition of the Romans in the time of Cresar, 
who, Cassius avers in the play, were compelled to 


“Walk under his huge legs and peep about 
To find themselves dishonorable graves.” 


And, naturally, men do not desire to creep through life un- 
der the shadow of some ‘* man-mountain’’ towering imme- 
diately at their sides, nor sit down at table with a compan- 
ion whose virtuous superiority is a perpetual reproach to 
them. To converse with a mental giant, whose stupendous 
intellect at once gauges all the paucity of your own, and re- 
duces it to pigmy proportions by contrast, is not conducive 
to that complacent ease prescribed by polite society. The 
brilliant Johnsons and caustic Swifts who cut through all the 
pleasing conceits and playful vanities of life, reveal cloven 
feet beneath velvet gowns ; and empty heads behind fair coun- 
tenances do not enhance the general charm of social inter- 
course. One such stinging satire as Charles of Austria 
flung after the titled Spanish ladies — when they disputed 
for precedence in entering a church, and he sneered, ‘‘ Let 
the greatest fools go on first’’ — is capable of demoralizing 
the whole rank and file of any social classification or parade 
on the face of the civilized globe — possibly even to that 
aristocratic line of march that, not long since, conducted 
America’s ex-president and general to a London banquet in 
the rear of accidental sprigs of nobility, so that the very 
peace and preservation of society seems to require the sup- 
pression of over-much brilliance or sanctity. 
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What a refreshing calm settled down upon that Hebrew 
household when pious Joseph’s reproachful presence was no 
more — ** barring,’’ of course, the wasted lamentations of- 
poor Jacob, who seems to have been as easily imposed upon 
as many of the intelligent fathers of the present day. And 
what a beautiful harmony marks that society where all 
troublesome excresences of superiority have been pruned 
away, and one may indulge in any little human weaknesses, 
vanities, or idiocies even, without being at all singular or 
inferior to his neighbor. 

But what immediate joys or comforts pursue the banished 
parties into their distinguished exile, their Egyptian bond- 
age, it is more difficult to determine. Joseph, to be sure, 
became a ruler in Egypt, but he went through servitude and 
imprisonment beforehand, and the superior beings who as- 
pire to paths of glory must become at once servants to the 
public, and prisoners to its claims. For it is one of the first 
privileges or penalties of great men to do even their hum- 
blest works to be seen of men, and ** move up and down 
these earthly slopes 


99 


under the inspiring consciousness 
that, from the cut of a waistcoat, a taste in salads, to the 
most delicate views of ethics or religion, everything is- 
sweetly open to the knowledge and animadversions of their 


fellow-beings. Everywhere a haunting sense of having 
challenged the observation of mankind must follow them. 
Even the face of nature is shadowed by its influence. The 


min who has awakened expectations, ‘* struck a career,’’ is 
no longer permitted to gaze with the silent ecstasy of the 
common observer upon sunlit valleys and fir-plumed hills,. 
emerald isles and purple seas. All the ‘* gleaming glories ”’ 
of creation become to him little else than crude material to 
be converted into lectures, letters or essays, scientific data 
or theses, for the benefit of the waiting world. While the 
ordinary traveler absorbs with simple and mute delight the 
splendors of an Alpine sunrise or Tyrolese landscape, the: 
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brilliant party withdraws to some smoky inn to evolve from 
his ‘* inner consciousness’’ the flowing rhetoric and glowing 


phrases suited to a description of such scenes. 

When Douglas Jerrold transported all his British wit and 
wisdom to ** wondrous Paris,’’ during the interesting period 
of the Revolution that dethroned Louis Phillipe, he spent 
the greater part of his time in a circumscribed angle of a 
hotel apartment grinding out literary and political articles 
for a London paper, which he declared himself might just 
as well have been written on Cheapside or Fleet Streets. 
But the less gifted friend who accompanied him skirmished 
about among National Guards and street gamins, barricades 
and boulevards, till he had come into conquered possession 
of all the common glory and lore of that Frenchman’s para- 
dise. 

The weight of a great name appears to be everywhere 
rather a costly and oppressive burden to carry about. 
Upon the very society of its most famous supporters it 
often throws a chilling presence. Madame De Stael was re- 
puted the finest conversationalist of her age but when she 
sat down by Goethe the burden of their fame so oppressed 
them both that ’tis said she was thoroughly bored by his 
dullness, and he openly declared her ** the stupidest woman 
he had ever encountered.’’ The pretty Canadian girl did 
better than that when she stood by her literary admirer, 
and lisped through her pearly teeth, ** Pray, who is Dante, 
does he move in society ?’’ for she had at least the credit of 
amusing her companion. But that ordinary mortals prefer 
to stand afar off from a brilliancy that can overwhelm even 
itself, is not surprising. ‘* The great must live apart,” 
says Thackeray, ‘‘the kings can have no company.’’ Even 
the biographers appreciate the lofty isolation of their heroes. 
Hence their noble efforts to bring them within the pale of 
common sympathies, and ‘* attach them to earth,’’ upon the 
Frenchman’s principle, by speciously declaring how they 
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were still subject to human follies and affections — tamed 
pets, perhaps, cultivated flowers, cooed nursery rhymes, or 
made love by moon-light, like any common ** stupid.”’ 

Yet isolation, oppressive claims and criticisms, may be 
after all only the mildest and most superficial evils that 
threaten the peace of mind of earth’s superior sons. They 
are under harder bondage to themselves than to the world. 
The haunting restlessness, the wearing struggles, the gnaw- 
ing ambition that render them slaves and victims to their 
high estate are enough to make the humble loiterers in vales 
of ease and mediocrity bless Heaven that they were not 
endowed with a superfluity of gifts, nor burdened with 
troublesome aspirations after the unattainable. ‘* Oh, that 
I were like other women, content to stitch and sing,’’ mur- 
mured too brilliant Avic ; and a sad refrain from the surg- 
ing ocean of struggling talent, unsatisfied ambition, and 
repressed desire is echoed in her plaint. 


The world has warm nests and swinging boughs, sunny 


eaves and grassy hollows, for her little twittering birds and 
songsters, but the restless eagle must hunt his lonely eyrie 
on cragged mountain-peaks and storm-swept cliffs. Up 
the steeps where ambition urges its weary way, few restful 
nooks or sunny table-lands refresh the self-doomed toiler, 
and on the heights too often the snows of age chill all the 
glories of his triumph. 

No heritage of earth appears so slow and doubtful as 
that which awaits the heroes to fame. When Charlotte 
Cushman stood crowned with glory and gray hair, at the 
very height of her renown, some privileged prattler asked 
her ** What of all else on earth she would most like to be,”’ 
and she promptly rejoined, ‘*‘ A pretty young woman.”’ 
Was ever broader homage made by genius to mediocrity? 
This brilliant queen who swayed all hearts and intellects, 
ready to throw down her jeweled crown before that rosy 
incarnation of sweet insignificance comprehended, by com- 
mon grace, in the merely ‘‘ pretty young woman.”’ Verily 
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genius has its moments of inspiration. If small graces 
and easy acquirements, ‘‘ languid eyes’’ and low replies, 
**can win sweet triumphs and coveted favors,’’ why, indeed, 
should any rational woman court fame and wrinkles in 
wearisome struggles that often defeat their own ends at 
last? If modest brains and simple efforts can secure tangi- 
ble joys, immediate and fair possessions, why, forsooth, 
should mortal man goad soul and intellect to the verge of 
lunacy in the vain pursuit of some phantasmal glory or 
grandeur ‘that never was’’ on earth, ‘‘ nor shall be.’’ 
Were not the Hebrew children happier who lingered, chant- 
ing little shepherd ditties in their native land, than the 
lonely brother who stood afar off, interpreting strange 
‘dreams before foreign kings? 

Possibly, however, if the dreams and purposes of ordinary 
brilliancy were more clearly defined, one might occasionally 
-afford to step out from folds of safety and push after it with 
labored interpretations and offerings. But following it 
seems often like chasing an ignis-fatuus spark through marsh 
and bog. Now its chief glories are loftily metaphysical, 
and now sturdily muscular. Now it shines approvingly 
upon the universal American grandfather that ‘¢ came over 
in the Mayflower,’’ and anon shoots past him to hunt ances- 
tral greatness in gelatinous masses of deep sea ooze. It 
transfers antiquarian honors from mummies to muse, and 
makes the splendors of great Agamemnon pale before 
the painted figures on his shaving-utensils. It threatens to 
break even the once respected silence of the dead, and ring 
out anew their earthly tones and tempers through the tongue 
of a phonographic cylinder. It dooms the escaping soul to 
fiery Gehennas, then snatches it back to sparkle, be exhaled 
and sent to Heaven on the breath of the pulpit orator. It 
illumines and then extinguishes, builds’ and then destroys, 
till, in the general uncertainty, he seems decidedly more com- 
fortable who has no brilliant necessities for leaping into the 
witness-box of the universe to dare the bewilderment of 
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the poor woman who lamented to the judge that she should 
be ** expected to tell anything about anything that she 
didn*t know anything about.’’ 

In any definite and fruitful labors of the great, it is gen- 
erally, too, the simplest souls that reap the brightest har- 
vests. When Joseph had at length struggled up to wealth 
and power in Egypt, the free and easy brothers came 
trooping along for a full share in all the benefits. ‘* ’Tis 
ever thus.’’ Great men prepare feasts, and simple ones eat 
them. Genius toils and agonizes, and consumes itself in 
midnight throes and noon-day frenzies, that unendowed sim- 
plicity may lounge in slippered ease, and regale itself on the 
result of its ‘* divine paroxysms.’’ Talent passes up and 
down behind the scenes, firing the brain and convulsing all 
the ‘*nervous centers’’ with mental tasks and tortures, 
that tranquil stupidity may sit jeweled and smiling below 
the foot-lights, and enjoy the product of its pains. 

‘** The artists must be sacrificed to their art,’’ says Emer- 
son, and though that may be a good and sufficient reason 
why certain gifted creatures should rush eagerly into the 
heavenly flames, yet it may also contain a plausible argument 
in behalf of others of the ‘* baser sort ’’ who prefer to take 
their higher glories at second-hand, and live out their nat- 
ural days in a more healthful, though less effulgent, atmos- 
phere. 


TRENE A. SAFFORD. 
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VIRGIL’S FIRST ECLOGUE RENDERED INTO 
ENGLISH VERSE. 


BY PROF. W. H. WYNN. 


Meliboeus. 
O Tityrus, stretched out at thine ease, 
’Neath the shade of the wide-spreading beach, 
With thine oaten-pipe chiding the breeze, 
Thou delightest in echo to teach 
The woods Amaryllis to know, 
That sweet Amaryllis of thine, 
Whilst we from our boundaries must go, 
And our fields to the stranger resign. 


Tityrus. 


Meliboeus, this favor a god 





Hath lovingly lavished on me, 
Permitting my heifers abroad, 
And to me this musical glee ; 
O, a god he shall always remain, 
Nor shall I oblations withhold, 
At his altars shall often be slain 
The tenderest lamb of the fold. 


Meliboeus. 

I envy you not your repose, 

I marvel, indeed, at the sight, 
When the country resounds with the woes 

Of the banished in pitiful plight. 
Myself am sore sick at the heart, 

While driving my she-goats along, 
O Tityrus, you know not the smart 

Of the exile bewailing his wrong. 
This dam in the haze.s hath yeaned, 

And twins were the hope of the flock, 
But she left them, alas! unweaned, 

To die on the flinty rock. 


Herself I am dragging along; 


O, slow of discernment I am! 

The omens presuged me this wrong, 
The augurs of tempest and calm; 
For the lightning splintered my oaks, 

And [I listened the ill-boding crow: 
Your piping my probing provokes, 
O Tityrus, your god I would know. 
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Tityrus. 

Meliboeus. a city called Rome, 

Which I in my folly compared 
To Mantua, dear as our home, 

Where as shepherds we often repaired ; 
Driving down to Mincius our lambs, 

To the altars and shambles alike; 
As kids resemble their dams, 

As whelps their mothers are like, 
Comparing the great with the small 

Their glory I thought to define, 
But Rome overtowers them all, 

As the cypress the ground-trailing vine. 


Meliboeus. 


And what was it lured thee to Rome? 


Tityrus, 
*T was liberty deigning her smiles, 
When I found no freedom at home; 
Galatea desisting her wiles, 
Amaryllis inviting to Rome. 
Though my beard in the tonsure was gray, 
And my limbs grown inactive with age, 
Amaryllis brought Liberty’s sway, 
Galatea dismissed in a rage. 
While my heart Galatea controlled; 
The folly I will not disown — 
No future in hope could I hold, 
And my goods in confusion were strewn: 
My cheese for the market were pressed, 
For victims the best of my fold, 
3ut I came from my traffic distressed, 
My goods and my liberty sold. 


Meliboeus. 
Amaryllis! I wondered full oft 
Why disconsolate you cried to the gods, 
And for whom you permitted the soft, 
Mellow apples to hang on their rods. 
Thy Tityrus was absent. For thee, 
O Tityrus! the pines are awail; 
And the fountains are murmuring their plea, 
And the copses breathe soft in the vale. 


Tityrus. 
My strait, Meliboeus, you see, 
To remain were my thralldom to bind; 
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Nor elsewhere, though happy and free, 
The gods so propitious I find. 
There the youthful Octavius I saw, 
To whom, with reverent fear, 
Our altars, by sanction of law, 
Burn incense twelve days in the year; 
He said, my complaining to ease, 
“Ye swains, dry your comfortless tears ; 
Go pasture your heifers in peace, 
And yoke, unmolested, your steers.” 


Meliboeus. 


O happy old man that thou art! 
To recover thy acres again ; 
Thy pasture-lands, yielding in part 
To the marsh and rocky domain, 
Will yet offer no poison to harm 
Thy languid and laboring ewes, 
Nor disease from the neighboring farm 
A fear of contagion impose. 
O happy old man, to enjoy, 
On the banks of these beautiful streams — 
No imperial decree to annoy — 
In the shade, thy happiest dreams. 
On this side a willow hedge blooms, 
Where revel the Hyblaean bees; 
Their humming in the fragrant glooms 
Invites thee to slumbering ease ; 
On the other side, pruning away, 
And shouting the valleys along, 
The pruner enlivens the day, 
And sweetens his labor with song; 
While the pigeons, thy special delight, 
And the turtle-doves tender and true, 
From the elms will not hasten their flight, 
Nor cease for thy pleasures to coo. 


Tityrus. 
O, sooner shall stags feed in air, 
And the seas leave their fish on the shore; 
Sooner Germans and Parthians share 


The lands where their great rivers pour; 
Of Arar the Parthians drink, 

And the German the Tigris exhaust, 
Than ever his image should shrink, 

Or the light of his favor be lost. 
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Meliboeus. 


But, alas! we are banished our homes, 
And each a lone wanderer goes, 

Some to lands where the Scythian roams, 
Some to Crete, where the Oaxis flows; 
Some must plow the great sea in the ships, 

' On Africa’s sands to be hurled, 
Or where the day gloomily dips, 
To Britain, clean out of the world — 
O, shall my eyes never behold 
My sweet native meadows again, 
My turf-covered cottage and fold, 
Where the unfed sparrows complain ; 
Shall the insolent soldier possess 
These well-plowed acres of mine, 
And the hands of barbarians express 
My clusters luxuriant to wine? 
Lo! how discord hath seattered and strewn 
The beautiful temple of State ; 
Meliboeus, Meliboeus, begone, 
Nor thy goats from the pasture await; 
Thy pear trees are grafted in vain, 
And thy vines are trellised for naught — 
O, my goats, I shall never again, 
Stretched out in my green-growing grot, 
Look aloft to the bush-covered clift 
And see you hanging 1n air, 
And as formerly joyfully lift 
My carols to comfort you there. 
My goats, no more shall you crop 
The cytisus down in the mead; 
On the mountains untenanted top 
The willow is bitter indeed. 


Tityrus. 
Yet here this night shall you rest, 
On these leaves, Meliboeus, with me, 
I have curds in abundance fresh-pressed, 
Mellow apples and chestnuts for thee. 
Now the smoke from the house-tops afar, 
Begins in clouds to ascend; 
In the twilight there twinkles a star, 
And the mountains their shadows extend. 
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THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. 


Saint Andrew, the apostle of Greece and of Scythia, on 
his way from Sinope to Rome, traveled through the south- 
western part of modern Russia. As he ascended the Borys- 
thenes, he saw one morning the low range of hills, the site 
of the old City Kief. On one of these hills he planted a 
cross, and said to his companions: ‘* See you those hills? 
For on those hills shall hereafter shine forth the grace of 
God. There shall be a great city, and God shall cause many 
churches to rise within it.’” Thus runs the story of the es- 
tablishment of the Christian religion in the old capital of 
Russia. 

Another legend comes to us from the North, as follows: 
Saint Anthony was thrown into the Tiber, with a mill-stone 
round his neck, and with this mill-stone passed out of the 
Mediterranean Sea into the Atlantic Ocean; through the 
islands of the Baltic he entered the Neva; through the Neva 
he reached the Lake of Ladoja ; thence he entered the broad 
Volkhof; there he found himself near the walls of the great 
Noogorod, the invincible republic, the forerunner of the 
northern capital of modern Russia. 

These two legends dimly foreshadow the fortunes of the 
Empire and the Church of Russia. The two extremes of 
civil and ecclesiastical Russian history are at Kief and St. 
Petersburg —the one built upon the hills of the Borys- 
thenes, a water-way connecting it with Constantinople ; the 
other erected by gigantic labors upon the marshes of the 
Neva, an inlet through which western life and light were to 
penetrate the Russian wilderness. The sacred city of Mos- 
cow may be said to form the connecting link between these 
two extremes. 

To the ferocious prince, Vladimir the Great, there came, 
in the latter part of the tenth century, messengers from the 
various religions of the Christian world to secure so noble a 
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convert. Nestor, the old Russian chronicler, has told us of 
this extraordinary ambassage. 

First came Bulgarian Mussulmans from the Volga. ‘* Wise 
and prudent prince as thou art, thou knowest neither law 
nor religion. Believe in ours, and honor Mahomet.’’ ‘In 
what does your religion consist ?’’ inquired Vladimir. ‘‘ We 
believe in God,’’ was the answer, ‘* but we believe also in 
what the Prophet teaches. Be circumcised, abstain from 
pork, drink no wine, and after death choose out of seventy 
beautiful wives the most beautiful.’’ But circumcision, the 
abstinence from pork, and the prohibition of drinking were 
not at all pleasing to Vladimir. ‘* Drinking is the great de- 
light of the Russians; we cannot do without it,’’ said he. 

Then came those who spoke for the Western, the Latin, 
Church. ‘*The pope begs us to tell you your country is 
like ours, but not your religion. Ours is the right. We 
fear God, who made the heaven and earth, the stars and the 
moon, and every living creature, whilst thy gods are of 

-wood.’’? ** What does your law command?’’ asked Vladi- 
mir. ** We fast,’’ said they, ‘* to the best of our power ; 
and when any one eats or drinks, he does it in honor of 
God, as we have been told by our master, St. Paul.’’ ‘* Go 
home,’’ said Vladimir. ‘* Our fathers did not believe in 
your religion, nor receive it from the pope.”’ 

Having learned what had happened, some Jews came 
next. ‘* We have heard say that the Mahometans and the 
Christians have tried to persuade thee to adopt their belief. 
The Christians believe in Him whom we have crucified ; we 
believe in one God —the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob.’’ **In what does your law consist?’’? Vladimir in- 


quired, as before. ‘*Our law requires circumcision, pro- 
hibits pork and hare, and enjoins the observance of Satur- 
day.’’ ‘*Where, then, is your country?’’ ‘*At Jerusa- 
lem.’’ ** What is Jerusalem?’’ ‘* God was wroth with 
our forefathers ; He dispersed us, for our sins, throughout 
the world, and our country has fallen into the hands of the 
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Christians.”” ‘* What! You wish to teach others — you, 
whom God has rejected and dispersed? If God had loved 
you and your law, He would: never have scattered you 
abroad ; do you wish, perhaps, that we should suffer the 
same ?”’ 

But now comes one whom the chronicler calls ¢¢ a phi- 
losopher from Greece.’ ‘* We have heard that the Ma- 
hometans have sent to lead you to adopt their belief. 
Their religion and their practices are abominations in the 
face of heaven and earth, and judgment will fall upon them 
as of old on Sodom and Gomorrah. This is what they do 
who call Mahomet a prophet.’’ Vladimir was indignant. 
He spat upon the ground, and said: ‘This is shame- 
ful.’ ** We have also heard,’’ continued the philosopher, 
‘*that messengers have come from Rome to teach you. 
Their belief differs somewhat from ours. They celebrate 
the mass with unleavened bread; therefore they have not 
the true religion.’? Then Vladimir himself said: ‘* I have 
also had Jews here, who said that Germans and Greeks be- 
lieved on Him whom they crucified. Why was He cruci- 
fied?’’ Then the philosopher gave him an outline of eccle- 
siastical history, and showed him a picture of the final 
judgment. There on the right were the holy entering into 
paradise ; on the left, the wicked going to hell. Vladimir 
gazed, sighed, and said: ‘** Happy are those who are on the 
right ; woe to the sinners who are on the left!’’ ** Con- 
sent to be baptized,’’ said the Greek, ‘* and enter with the 
just, who are on the right.’’ But Vladimir said: I will 
wait a little while.’’ The next year he called together his 
nobles and asked what he should do. ‘* You know, O 
prince,”’ said they, ‘* that no one talks evil of his own re- 
ligion, but that all, on the contrary, praise their own. If 
you wish to know the exact truth, you have wise men — 
send them to examine the faith of each and the manner of 
their worship.’’ So, messengers were sent to examine the 
various religions in their own countries. The patriarch of 
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Constantinople heard that the Russians were coming, and 
said, ** Let them see the glory of our God.’’ The envoys 
were received in the church of St. Sophia — magnificent 
with gold and mosaics. ‘* The Russians were struck,’’ 
says a Byzantine chronicler, ‘*by the multitude of lights 
and the chanting of the hymns; but what most filled them 
with astonishment was the appearance of the deacons 
and sub-deacons issuing from the sanctuary, with torches 
in their hands and linen wings on their shoulders, at 
whose presence the people fell on their knees, and cried, 
‘Kyrie Eleison!’’’ The Russians, taking their guides by 
the hand, said, ‘* All that we have seen is awful and ma- 
jestic, but this is supernatural. We have seen young men 
with wings, in dazzling robes, who, without touching the 
ground, chanted in the air, Holy! Holy! Holy! and this 


is what has most surprised us. The guides replied, 


‘*What! do you not know that angels come down from 
Heaven to mingle in our services?’’ ‘* You are right,’’ 
said the simple-minded Russians. ‘*‘ We want no further 
proof; send us home again.’’? ** We knew not,’’ said they, 
on their return to Kief, ‘*‘ whether we were not in Heaven ; 
in truth, it would be impossible on earth to find such riches 
and magnificence. We cannot describe to you all we have 
seen. We can only believe that there, in all likelihood, one 
isin the presence of God; and that the worship of other 
countries is there entirely eclipsed. We shall never forget 
somuch grandeur. Whosoever has seen so sweet a specta- 
cle will be pleased with nothing elsewhere. It is impossi- 
ble for us to remain where we are.’” Then Vladimir pre- 
ferring to conquer his conversion and baptism, besieged the 
town of Kherson, vowing that he would be baptized if he 
should succeed. He conquered the town, received the 


hand of Anne, sister of the eastern emperor, in marriage, 
was baptized, and then insisted on the baptism of all the 


people of Kief. So, thousands were immersed, some plung- 
ing in, some swimming, and some sitting on the bank while 
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the priests read the prayers. ‘It was a sight,’’ says 
Nestor, ‘* wonderfully curious and beautiful to see; and 
when the whole people were baptized, each returned to his 
own house.”’ 

Such is the story of the permanent planting of Christianity 
among the Russian people at Kief, and we may look upon 
it as substantially correct. Here we see the great influence 
of Constantinople, an influence which is still felt in all the 
Russian Church ceremonial, in spite of political rivalry and 
hatred. Notice, too, the yielding to authority. Vladimir 
tells his people to become Christians. ‘If baptism were 
not good,’’ say they, ‘*it would not have been adopted by 
our princes and nobles.’’ The Russians soon had the 
Scriptures in the Sclavonic tongue, a fact which gave to the 
language a dignity unknown at that time to any of the 
dialects of western Europe. The religion thus enjoined 
upon the Russians was, of course, mixed with their old 
Pagan forms of worship, and exercised but little influence 
upon the daily lives of rulers or people. And yet some 
names in the long list of princes of the line of Rurik will 
always be remembered, suggestive as they are of love, of 
justice, and right living. Such, for example, is that of 
Vladimir II., or Monomachus, in the early part of the 
twelfth century. His character was a union of fierceness 
and devotion. He was a barbarian, but gifted with notions 
of true manly goodness. Had his successors followed his 
wise and pious counsel, we should have seen no Ivan the Ter- 
rible, nor Catherine II. The early church of Russia boasts 
of many prelates notable for their piety and patriotism. 
None, however, is more celebrated than Nicon, born in 1613, 
the year that saw the first Romanoff emperor ascend the 
throne, and consecrated Patriarch of Russia, in 1652. He 
may be called the greatest character in the Russian hierar- 
chy. Priests and prelates before him had done much for 
their country. More than once were the princes of Moscow 
encouraged by a Sergius or a Philaret to go forth against the 
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Tartars. But Nicon may be called a statesman as well as an 
ecclesiastic. By some he has been called the Russian 
Chrysostom. Again, he has been styled the Russian Luther, 
and the Russian Wolsey. He was the first Russian re- 
former. He set himself against the abuses of the Russian 
priesthood. He founded hospitals, and alms-houses for or- 
phans, widows, and the aged. The Oriental seclusion of 
woman was infringed by his command to the empress to 
appear in church publicly by day, instead of at night, as 
heretofore. The baptisms of the Western Church were. 
recognized by himas valid. Books were multiplied. Greek 
and Latin were taught in the schools. 

Nicon himself preached in the churches —an astonishing 
thing in a land where preaching, in any living, practical 
manner, had not been heard for centuries. Paul, Arch- 
deacon of Antioch, visited Moscow. ‘* Remark, brother,’’ 
he wrote, ‘*what happened now—an occurrence which 
surprised and confounded our understandings. It was that, 
so far were they from being content with their lengthened 
services, the deacon brought to the patriarch the hook of 
lessons, which they opened before him, and he began to 
read the lesson for this day, on the subject of the second 
advent ; and not only did he read it, but he preached and 
expounded the meaning of the words to the standing and 
silent assembly, until our spirits were broken within us 
during the tedious while. God preserve us and save us!”’ 

In his efforts to purify the lives of the priests, Nicon was 
stern, harsh, and uncompromising, as became the nature of 
the man and the character of his church and country. 
Priests found in a state of intoxication were stripped and 
scourged. Those who persisted in dissolute habits were 
sent to Siberia. Sensitive to the very last degree to the 
observance of the ritual and all the ceremonies of the Rus- 
sian Church, his heart was always open to the Church and 
Empire of Constantinople. ‘I am a Russian,’’ he said, 
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‘‘and the son of a Russian; but my faith and my religion 
are Grecian.”’ 

But his extreme severity towards the priests, his atten- 
tion to minute details, his insolence to the nobles, made him 
very much disliked. Alexis, the czar, was the only Rus- 
sian who loved him; all others feared him. The two friends 
were separated, however, by the machinations of the ene- 
mies of Nicon, and at last he resigned the office of patri- 
arch. <A long struggle ensued before he would consent to 
see the vacancy filled —one of much bitterness on both 
sides ; and at last Nicon was banished. From his exile he 
did not return until he was about to die. His tomb is 
shown to the traveler, within the sacred precincts of the 
monastery of Iolovetsk, on an island in the Frozen Sea. 

Nicon towers mentally and spiritually above the minds of 


his time, as did his majestic body, seven feet in height, rise 


above the men around him, who shrunk into pigmies by his 
side. The almost barbaric splendor of his life, and the au- 
tocratic power which he wielded, make him a most interest- 
ing subject for reading and study. He is the central figure 
of the history of his time; of far more importance than 
any of the Romanoff emperors before Peter I. He was a 
resolute, active, onward leader; a rough reformer, the 
proper forerunner of that still greater reformer, who was 
yet in his boyhood when the struggle of Nicon with the 
world was ended, and his gigantic form laid to its longed-for 
rest. 

Russia, as the Russian poet sings, was the hard anvil, and 
Peter was its terrible hammer. The blows fell upon State, 
Church, and social customs. 

Everywhere in Europe, when on his travels, he made 
most careful inquiries about the different forms of religion. 
He heard discussions of doctrine. He attended church 
worship. He talked over the English Church with Bishop 
Burnet and Archbishop Tenison. He attended a Quaker 
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meeting. At Dantzic he listened attentively to a Lutheran 
sermon. He examined the drinking-cup of Luther in Wit- 
temberg, and asked that he might carry it away ; and, upon 
refusal, dashed the cup in pieces in his wrath. He sent 
home two vessels loaded with books on Dutch theology. He 
sent messengers to Rome to make inquiries about the Latin 
Church. He stood in silent admiration before the tomb of 
Cardinal Richelieu. 

As the representatives of the different faiths approached 
Viadimir of old, and each hoped to win him, so the pope, 
the Sorbonne, the Episcopalians of Scotland, and the En- 
glish non-jurors tried to secure his ecclesiastical alliance. 
As regards matters of faith, however, Burnet was no doubt 
entirely correct when he said, ‘*‘ He was desirous to un- 
derstand our doctrine, but he did not seem disposed to 
> He had no small amount of 
superstition. Of the freethinkers of Amsterdam, he said, 
‘¢ They despise the fathers of the councils, but the least of 
‘these fathers was better and wiser than they.’’ The epistles 
of St. Paul he committed to memory. He forbade talking 


mend matters in Muscovy.’ 


in church and working on Sunday, as acts of irreverence. 
‘* He who forgets God works to no purpose,” he said once. 

The revolution of Peter in Church matters was not doc- 
trinal, any more than had been the reforms of Nicon. It 
was a reform in customs and institutions. The power which 
had belonged to the bishops for centuries, of condemning 
persons to death, and other corporal punishments, was 
taken away. He abolished many of the monasteries, that 
there might be fewer idle men in the country. He miti- 
gated the severity of the three Lents. But the most impor- 
tant of all these changes was the abolition, in 1721, of the 
dignity of the patriarch. The office became vacant by the 


death of the incumbent, and the vacancy was continued. 
When Peter was urged to restore the office, he exclaimed, 
999 


‘*T am your patriarch ! Then he threw down his hunting- 
knife on the table and said, ** There is your patriarch !’’ 
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The functions of this ecclesiastic were transferred to a synod, 
and of this body the czar was master. Bishops, at their 
consecration, had to take the following oath: ‘I promise 
and vow that I will not suffer the monks to run from con- 
vent to convent; I will not, for the sake of gain, build, or 
suffer to be built, superfluous churches, or ordain superflu- 
ous clergy. I promise, yearly, or at least once in three 
years, to require on my visitations that there may be erected 
no tombs of spurious saints. Imposters who go about as 
possessed, with bare feet, and in their shirts, I will give up 
to the civil authorities, that they may drive out the evil 
spirits from them with the knout. I will diligently search 
out, and endeavor to put down, all impostures, whether lay 
or clerical, practiced under show of devotion. I will pro- 
vide that honor be paid to God only — not to the holy pict- 
ures —and that no false miracles be ascribed to them.”’ 
Faithful performance of such duties would leave less to be 
desired in the Russian Church of to-day. 

But we must not suppose that these great changes were 
introduced into the Church by Peter without much opposi- 
tion on the part of the clergy. One priest declared that 
the ezar was Antichrist, because he would have no patri- 
arch. But this charge was answered by one who said that 
Peter could not be Antichrist, because he had not the sign 
of the beast, and the number 666 was not in his name. The 
reforms of Peter, however, gave to the Church much more 
than he took from her, and the wisest of them still remain 
in force. 

Having thus mentioned some of the most salient points 
in the history of the Russian Orthodox Church, we should 
state, in some general way at least, some of the features of 
the Greek Church, the mother of the Church in Russia, and 
notice briefly the points of difference between the Eastern 
and Western Churches, originally ‘*‘ one Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church,’’ most literally speaking. 

Interesting as it would be to trace the history of the 
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Christain Church from its early meetings in ‘‘an upper 
room,’’ to the final separation of the Eastern and Western 
branches in the middle of the eleventh century; to let our 
imaginations carry us with the early missionaries of the 
cross, setting up the standard of their faith in the midst of 
trials and persecutions which called forth all the highest 
powers of human endurance; to enter the councils of the 
Church, and in the discussions there see the growth of 
theological disputation ; to compare the condition and char- 
acter of the Church in the different nations which it had 
gathered within its limits — much as we should find of in- 
terest, I say, in these and kindred topics, we can now do 
little more than state the fact that, after ten and a-half cent- 
uries of growth and discussion, the Christian Church had 
upon some points of usage and of doctrine become hope- 
lessly divided into two great branches, the Western, or 
Latin, Church acknowledging the pope, or bishop of Rome, 
as its head, and the Eastern, or Greek, Church governed by 
patriarchs, over whom that of Constantinople was supreme. 

The Greek Church at present, strictly speaking, embraces 
all who speak the Greek language in Greece, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and the islands; and it has its center in Constanti- 
nople. All who profess the Greek faith in the Ionian 
Islands, Turkey, and Austria are also members of the 
Greek Church, which, in its more sweeping sense, includes 
the Russian churches, both orthodox and dissenting. The 
ancient organization of the Greek Church has been changed 
but little under the Turkish dominions. Four patriarchs — 
of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem — 
govern the Greek Church proper. Synods are held at Con- 
stantinople, composed of these and other lesser dignitaries 
and a few laymen. The patriarch of Constantinople has 
supreme ecclesiastical authority over the Greeks of the Ot- 
toman Empire. The other three, whose dioceses are among 
the Mahometans, have comparatively small flocks. 

The Greek Church acknowledges as its foundation of faith 
the Bible and tradition. The patriarchs and synods are for- 
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bidden to introduce any new dogma. It maintains that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds only from the Father. The Western 
churches admit the procession of the third member of the 
Trinity from the Father and the Son. Indeed, the alleged 
insertion of the word Filioque in the Nicene creed by the 
Western faction was one of the early causes of dissension 
and final rupture. Like the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Greek Church admits seven sacraments. These are bap- 
tism, the chrism, the communion, preceded by auricular 
confession, penitence, priesthood, matrimony, and extreme 
unction. In many points, however, we find a difference be- 
tween the two Churches. Thus, baptism, in the former, must 
be performed by immersion, unless such mode is absolutely 
impossible. Although the doctrine of transubstantiation is 
admitted, the communion in both kinds is given to laity as 
wellas to priests. The secular or parish clergyman must 
be married, ‘but he cannot be ordained if he has been mar- 
ried more than once, or has married a widow, nor can a 
priest who loses his wife marry again. Laymen can marry 
only three times, and spiritual affinity, as between sponsor 
and god-child, as well as connection bv blood, is established. 
The Greek faith admits no purgatory, but it is customary in 
some branches of the Church to place in the hand of the 
dead mana written testimonial from his priest as to his relig- 
ious standing, that he may obtain an easier entrance into 
paradise. 

No vicar of Christ, like the pope of Rome, is acknowl- 
edged. All carved images are forbidden in churches o1 
convents, but paintings of the Deity, the Virgin, and the 
saints are allowed and encouraged. The days of fasting 
are more numerous, and more rigidly observed, in the 
Greek than in the Roman Church... Besides Wednes- 
day and Friday of each week, they have four great fasts 
in the year: Lent, or the fast of forty days before Easter ; 
from Trinity Sunday to the feast of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, June 29th; from August 1st to the 15th; and 
from November 15th, St. Philip’s day, to Christmas day. 
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Nor does the devout Greek make up for the abstinence from 
meat by the abundant use of eggs; for milk, butter, and 
eggs are all forbidden during the period of fasting 


rs 
C hoirs in the churches do the singing ; the nT wo 


take no share in this part of the service. Instrumental 
music is strictly excluded. 

In the Greek Church proper the abbot who has charge of 
a convent is called higumenos; one who superintends sev- 
eral convents is called an archimandrite, and ranks next to a 
bishop. All the high church dignitaries, as bishops, arch- 
bishops, and metropolitaus, are chosen from the regular 
clergy or monks. ; 

The secular clergy can rise no higher than to be profo- 
papa, a grade just above an ordinary priest, who is a papa, 
or pope. 

Of the Greek Church as a whole, the emperor of Russia 
is merely a member. Its doctrines and ceremonials can in 
no way be modified by him. In his relation to the Russian 
Church, he is described in one of its laws as ‘‘ the supreme 
defender and preserver of the dogmas of the dominant 
faith ;’? and then it is said, ** the autocratic power acts in 
the ecclesiastical administration by means of the most Holy 
Governing Synod created by it.’” He defends the doctrines, 
but cannot modify them. The Russians claim no head for 
their church but Christ, but the emperor really has much 
more power in church matters than his nominal position 
indicates. The patriarch of Constantinople had, for nearly 
two and one-half centuries, under his guidance and control 
the ecclesiastical administration of the Russian Church. Its 
leading officers were Greeks, educated far from Russia and 
its influences. The Tartar occupation made communication 
with Constantinople more difficult, and gradually the central 
authority in that city had only to ratify the nominations of 
metropolitans, made by the princess of Moscow. This mere 
formal connection with Constantinople ceased in the fifteenth 
century, and in 1589 the ezar caused to be consecrated a 
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Russian patriarch of authority and dignity, equal to the four 
patriarchs of the old Greek Church. For little more than 
a century this dignity was continued, until the reforms of 
Peter swept it away as an obstacle to his many, and some- 
times unpopular, changes. Then came the Synod, to which 
allusion has been made, of which, says a contemporary of 


the great czar, ‘‘the mainspring was Peter’s power, and 
the pendulum his understanding. 


oe) 


The monks, or ‘* Black 
Clergy,’’ as they are called, from the color of their dress, 
in whose hands is the administration of the Church, possess 
wealth and influence, although, like the early monastic 
orders in western Europe, they professed and_ practiced 
lives of poverty in the first years of their existence in the 
empire. Before the secularization of Church lands, and the 
claiming of all serfs of the Church by the State, in the reign 
of Paul, the monastery of Troitza, near Moscow, owned 
120,000 serfs, and land in proportion. That change greatly 
affected the monasteries — many of them were closed. — Still 
enough remained to exercise no slight influence on the 
character of the Russian Church and priesthood. About 
500 monastic houses are now in existence in Russia, 
many of them in possession of much property, chiefly the 
voluntary gifts of the pious. 

The secular clergy form in Russia a caste entirely dis- 
tinct from all other orders of society. Very rarely does 
one of another class enter the Church. Sons of clergymen, 
as a general rule, follow their father’s profession. They 
are educated at the ecclesiastical seminaries, and this com- 
pulsory education makes some of them the most learned 
men in Russia. The priest must perform most carefully all 
ceremonies ordained by the Church, and there his duty 
usually ends. He rarely preaches, and seems to have but 
little moral influence in his parish. The peasants accord- 
ingly grow up in great ignorance of theological matters, 
and know but little of the practical demands of a true re- 
ligious life. All ceremonial observances they must carefully 
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fulfill, and that is all they are taught to concern themselves 
about. A peasant, it is said, was once asked by a priest if 
he could name the three persons of the Trinity. He re- 
plied without hesitation, ** How can one not know that? 
Of course it is the Savior, the mother of God, and St- 
Nicholas, the miracle-worker.’’ Another peasant once asked 
a gentleman to tell him who will be God when God dies. 
‘* My good fellow,’’ was the reply, ‘* God will never die.’” 
**Never die? Yes, I see it now; you are an unbeliever ; 
you have no religion. Look you! I have been better 
taught. God will one day die, for He is old, and then St. 
Nicholas will get His place.’’ 

Fear of death is excessive among the common people 
when in good health, and about their daily work ; but when 
it really comes, they meet it stoically enough. One who 
has been properly baptized, been careful to observe all 
fust-days, partaken of the communion once a year, and who 
has just confessed and received extreme unction, lies down 
to die as unconcerned as if he were to rise on the morrow 
and resume his plodding daily life. Such is the effect upon 
his mind of the example and the slight instruction of the 
priests. 

The Russian secular clergy all dress in the loose, flowing 
robes of Oriental costume, made of purple or light-colored 
silks or stuffs. They wear long beards, and their hair float- 
ing upon their shoulders. To change this dress would be a 
very difficult matter, as Peter the Great found to his sur- 
prise ; for it is regarded by the people as holy, as being the 
manner in which Christ and his Apostles were arrayed, and, 
therefore, the only one in which his ambassadors should ap- 
pear. But although the husband is obliged to conform to 
the dress of his order, the wife and daughters, especially 
umong the town clergy, are fond of imitating European 
fashions. In the families of clergymen may often be found 
whatever of culture and refinement the town or the village 
can boast. 
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The clergy are not paid by the State, but by the voluntary 
offerings of their flocks. After the festival of Easter each 
priest blesses all the houses in his parish, from the basement 
to the attic; stables, barns, warehouses, factories, all re- 
ceive this benediction. The offerings are then made, and 
these annual gifts, with fees for baptism, marriage, burial, 
confession, und absolution, make up the revenue of the par- 
ish priest. 

As before remarked, the Russian priest must be married 
when he takes charge of a parish. He must retire to a 
monastery, however, if he have the misfortune to lose his 
wife, as the Russians interpret literally the phrase ‘ having 
one wife ;’’ so the wife of a priest is apt to be very well 
vared for. 


The Church service consists mostly of psalms and hymns, 
which, according to the regulations, should be sung, but are 


often read. Frequently priests and readers in their hurry 


to get through it read two parts at a time, or read so rapidly 
that a sounding brass and tinkling cymbal would be more 
intelligible to the most of the people. Lighted lamps, can- 
dles, the burning of incense, prostration, and crossing enter 
into all the services as things of much importance. ‘The 
Russian crosses himself before and after meat, before he- 
ginning any matter of importance, as, passing a river or 
taking a journey, when it thunders or lightens, and many 
times, of course, during the Church service. 

The Russian clergy are, as a body, very tolerant towards 
other confessions of faith, especially towards Protestants. 
The Greek Church has never been a persecuting body, nor 
does it condemn to eternal woe all outside her communion. 
Nevertheless, no member of the Greek communion is allowed 
to join any other Christian body, and if a marriage takes 
place between one of its members and a person of another 
faith, the children must all be baptized into the Greek 
Church. Infants, as well as adults, are baptized by immer- 
sion. When christening a child, the priest takes it quite 
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naked, and, holding it by the head so that the ears may be 
stopped by his thumb and finger, dips it three times into the 
water, once for each member of the Godhead. Then cutting 
off a small portion of the hair, he twists it up with a little 
wax from a taper, and throws it into the font. He then 
annoints the child’s breast, hands, and feet with holy oil, 
and, making the sign of the cross on the forehead with the 
oil, concludes the service by a prayer and benediction. One 
traveler tells of seeing a child immersed three times over 
head and ears in the bath of ice-water on a very cold day. 
After the ceremony he expressed to the priest his surprise 
that tepid water was not used, and also his compassion for 
the poor infant. The priest smiled, and said, «‘ Ah! there 
isno danger! The child is a Russiau.’? Were the chill 
taken off, the superstitious people would be inclined to doubt 
the validity of the ordinance. If a priest cannot be ob- 
tained, lay-baptism is permitted. No re-baptism after the 
child grows up is considered necessary. His angel’s name 
is given to the child after immersion. All through his life 
this angel watches over and guides him. A Russian was 
once arrested for forging a passport, and accused of chang- 
ing his name. ‘* How could I change my name,’’ said he. 
‘*] should lose my angel. I only forged my place of birth.’’ 
Immediately after baptism the priest hangs upon the neck 
of the child a small cross of gold or silver, or some inferior 
metal, which is worn through life upon the naked breast. 
Some trace the origin of this custom to the time of Vladi- 
mir I., when the bishop ordered crosses to be hung from the 
necks of all who had been baptized, that they might be dis- 
tinguished from the others. 


Confession is ordinarily made once a year; usually dur- 
ing the first or last week in Lent. It is not necessary to 
name any particular sin, but simply to acknowledge oneself 
guilty of having broken the commandments. This is usu- 


ally done at home, and they go the next day to the church 
to communicate, which, also, is an annual occurrence. 
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Infants, as well-as adults, receive the sacred emblems. The 
communicant kneels before the priest and receives the bread 
and wine from him, the bread being soaked in the wine and 
fed to the recipient with a spoon. 

‘¢ Thou shalt not worship any graven images,’’ says the 
first commandment of the Decalogue. The Russians, how- 
ever, consider as orthodox objects of adoration paintings of 
the Virgin and of Christ, and copies of these are found in 
all the churches and houses of the land. These pictures or 
icons have, in some instances, miraculous powers. Some 
are venerated for the assistance which they have rendered at 
different times against Tartar, Polish, and French invaders. 
The most of them are painted on a yellow or gold ground, 
covered often with a metal plaque; sometimes ornamented 
with jewels and precious stones of great value, the offerings 
of the devout worshipers. The poorest hut is always 
supplied with one or two pictures of its tutelary saint. 
They are hung in the corner of the room facing the door, 
and thus every one who enters is reminded of his duty. 
The stranger passes the threshold, closes the door behind 
him, stands mute, bows before the icon, crosses himself, 
repeats an ejaculatory prayer, and then turns to the inhabi- 
tants of the hut with the salutation, ‘* Peace be with you! 
Jesus Christ be with you !’’ 

The Russian theologians have a ready defense of this 
habit of worshiping saints and their pictures. Platon, 
one of their authorities, in his system of divinity, says: 
‘* We do not transgress against the commandment when we 
invoke departed saints, for this invocation, as understood by 
our Church, is very different from the invocation of God. 
We call on the name of God, and our Savior Jesus Christ, 
as the Supreme Lord and Almighty upholder of all things ; 
and we address the saints as His servants, but who with Him 
inhabit a blessed eternity. The invocation of God consists 
in the most humble subjection of spirit to the divine maj- 
esty, and in founding all our hopes upon him ; but the invo- 
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cation of the saints consists in the uniting aur prayers with 
theirs.’’ But illiterate peasants mark no such nice dis- 
tinction between the worship of the Savior and the adora- 
tion of a saint. 

Easter is the greatest of all the festivals of the Russian 
Church. The long fast of Lent is over when midnight 
strikes on Easter Eve. All are dressed in their finest 
clothes ; rich and poor, great and small, the ezar and the 
peasant — men, women, and children—all are joyfully 
preparing to celebrate the resurrection of the Lord. A 
midnight service is performed in all the cathedrals. The 
sacred corpse that, with much ceremonial, they pretended 
to bury on Good Friday will rise at that hour, amid the 
songs of the choristers and the thanksgivings of the people. 
The archbishop is in the Holy of Holies praying for the 
pardon and absolution of the multitude that are waiting in 
silence in the body of the church. All are standing, for 
there are no pews or seats in Russian churches. The splen- 
did silver doors are thrown open ; the devotions of the arch- 
bishop are concluded. He appears, standing on the highest 
step of the altar; he raises his hands towards Heaven and 
bestows his benedictions upon the people. Descending 
from the altar, he advances towards the bier, and, raising 
the cover of the coffin, he discovers that the body of Christ 
is no longer reposing therein. He announces it to the peo- 
ple, and then leaves the sacred building at the head of the 
procession of the clergy. The congregation wait in silence, 
for he is gone to seek the body which is no more ‘* where it 
was laid.’’ The sound of solemn voices is heard at inter- 
vals from without, while the procession makes the circuit of 
the cathedral three times in the search. Amid the breath- 
less silence of the expectant multitude the procession reén- 
ters. The archbishop, remounting the steps of the altar, 
and standing upon the highest in front of the Holy of 
Holies, pronounces, in a voice whose tones reverberate to 
the remotest corner of the edifice, and thrills, like an elec- 
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tric shock, the hearts of his congregation, the words, 
‘‘Ohristos vos chris!’’ (Christ is risen!) In an instant 
the singers burst into a joyful chorus; every one lights the 
taper in his hand; universal delight pervades the people, 
who turn and congratulate one another upon the happy 
event, and return thanks to Heaven. The archbishop, 
bearing incense, followed by the priests, goes among the 
congregation still proclaiming the welcome tidings, and 
amid the cheerful voices of the choir, the fumes of incense, 
and the brilliancy of a thousand lights moving with each 
inclination of the people, the gratitude of the Russians for 
their salvation ascends to the throne of the Creator. 

In the festivities and the songs of the people, especially 
in the country villages, at Easter and at the Christmas sea- 
son, may be seen and heard many relics of the old Pagan 
worship, and many curious superstitions still influence the 
peasant in all parts of the empire. 

The limits of this paper have allowed us to speak of some 
salient points in the history and character of the orthodox 
Church only. Dissenting bodies in great numbers are found 
everywhere in Russia, and supply the curious with an ex- 
ceedingly interesting subject for study. The hope of some 
union of the Eastern and Western Churches has not been 
merely a dream of the Middle Ages. 

It is still cherished by devout and learned men in more 
than one Protestant communion. But it seems very doubt- 
ful if there is life, original genius, and spirit enough in the 
Russian Church to make such a thing possible, were it, in- 
deed, desirable. Devotion, a deep religious sentiment, 
often aimless and ignorant, crusted with blind superstition, 
is a distinguishing feature of the Russjan character. It 
shows itself in every action of life. With many, however, 
it is the indication of a true religious fervor. 


The traveler sailing along the shores and entering the har- 
bors of the Baltic and Frozen Seas notices crosses set up here 
and there on rock or sandy bluff. These mark places where 
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sailors have escaped some great danger of wind or wave, and 
have, immediately upon their deliverance, set up the cross as 
atoken of their recognition of the hand that has rescued 
them. Peter, the great ezar, was once wrecked in the 
Frozen Sea. A cross was set up by him on the spot of 
danger and deliverance. This may now be seen in the 
cathedral at Archangel, thus characteristically inscribed : 
‘* This cross was made by Captain Peter.’’ 

In all public acts is the claim of religion recognized. 
The coronation of a ezar is, from the beginning to end of 
the ceremony, lasting for days, a great religious event, at- 
tended by the most impressive and solemn ceremonies. All 
this is not meaningless. If the present ezar could, in addi- 
tion to the other great changes by which he has so much 
benefited his country, inaugurate a general reform in the 
Church, and stir up in the clergy a revival of the faith and 
the earnestness of Nicon, so that devotion would rise above 
mere superstitious ceremonial observances, then indeed 
would he be entitled, even more than Peter I., to be called 
the Great. 

And when the Russian people are able to understand, 
receive, and foster the progress of new ideas, foreign learn- 
ing, and free inquiry, it must be through the priests and the 
Church that the lasting impulse will come. Their great in- 
fluence — possibly great, at least —their close contact with 
the people, and all the lessons of history as taught us in 
the progress of civilization in the nations of the West, make 
them the natural and the necessary channel through which 
must flow life, light, and true nobility of civilization, into a 
great country full of untold possibilities. The present 


gives us but little reason to hope for such a result for years 
to come, at least. But a future, in which may be developed 
a rapid growth of which we know not now, is before the 
Empire and the Church of Russia. 


M. S. Snow. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT SHYLOCK. 


Shylock makes his first appearance in Act I, Scene 3, and 
the conversation with Bassanio presents him to us as consid- 
ering a proposition from a business point of view. Shylock 


here appears as the cautious man of business, neither more 
nor less cautious than is the habit of all bankers. In reply to 
the invitation ‘*to dine with us,’’ the hidden wrongs of 
Shylock break forth, for he feels that the invitation is not 
one of social courtesy, but that it springs at once from the 
business necessities and the social contempt of Bassanio. 
Before we can fairly judge this display of temper, we must 
acquaint ourselves with the previous business relationships 
of Shylock and Antonio. Uponthe appearance of Antonio, 
Shylock states, in an aside, the many reasons he has for his 
hatred: because Antonio is a Christian, and to be a Christian 
was to be a contemner and persecutor of the Jews ; because 
he lends out money gratis, and to do this is at once no 
part of a business man’s duties, and a serious evil to those 
whose business it is to hire out money; because ‘* he hates 
our sacred nation, and he rails, even where merchants most 
do congregate, on me, my bargains, and my _ well-won 
thrift ’’ — a course of conduct not well calculated to win the 
good-will of one who was himself professedly a Christian. 
Then the reflection upon Antonio’s general attitude, together 
with his present necessities, seems to suggest to Shylock 
that he has the opportunity for suggesting the element of 
justice and of dignity which his views possess, and for which 
he had otherwise lacked an audience. Shylock is finally 
provoked alike by his opportunity and by the remarks of 
Antonio, and allows his wrath to break forth in the powerful 
invective which states the insults and the injuries which 
Shylock has received at the hands of Antonio. Certainly, 
had Shylock been a Christian, we should have regarded his 
provocation as sufficient and his rage as very human, if not 
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altogether commendable. Upon finding that Antonio is 
not restrained by any sense of interest from the continued 
expression of hjs distrust, Shylock recovers his own self- 
control, and resorts to the weapon of the weak — deception. 
In the speech, ‘*O Father Abraham, what these Christians 
are,’’ Shylock skillfully misleads his adversary, and at the 
same time calls attention to the discrepancy between the 
tenets of Christianity and the conduct of representative 
Christians. Up to this point there is no evidence to sustain 
the belief that Shylock had, as a business man, any reason 
for anticipating Antonio’s financial ruin; and it seems 
reasonable to suppose that he was disposed to place Antonio 
under obligations, that he might at once secure more 
respectful treatment for himself and enforce the lesson of 
the need of business liberality and courtesy. That this 
conduct was magnanimous, none would contend; that it 
was very human, and that it was in nowise peculiar to 
creed, the annals of modern business life would justify us in 
asserting. 

In Act II, Scene 2, Launcelot gives his characterization 
of his master; he calls him the ‘* very devil incarnation,”’ 
‘‘a very Jew,”’ and says that he is ‘‘famish’d in his ser- 
vice.”” This testimony is to be weighed by the character of 
the witness, and it would be unsafe from this alone to infer 
that Launcelot actually suffered for the necessities of life, 
rather than that he found unsatisfactory the ways of a dif- 
ferent and a despised people, and pined for the enjoyments 
common among wealthy Christians. 

In Scene 3, Jessica adds her testimony: ‘* Our house is 
hell, and thou, a merry devil, didst rob it of some taste of 
tediousness.’’ The subsequent actions of Jessica render it 
probable that her grievances arose from the character of her 
own desires fully as much as from any peculiarities in her 
father’s household. 


In Scene 5, Shylock returns Launcelot’s compliments, 
complains of his unthrift, commits his house to Jessica, and 
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goes forth ‘* to feed upon the prodigal Christian.’ 


9°? 


In Scene 
rehearses the con- 
duct of the Jew after learning the loss of his daughter and 


8, Solanio, ‘*a jester and a gentleman, 


his treasures ; a despair commonly regarded as ludicrous, 
but which may from a different point of view become pa- 
thetic. To Solanio and to the boys in the street Shylock’s 
anguish is but food for mirth; for these see but the frantic 
actions of a member of a despised race. To one who re- 
flects upon the causes of this anguish, upon the destruction 
of family and the loss of property, the situation is pathetic. 
To one who regards Shylock simply as a malicious mis- 
creant, his misfortunes may seem but a righteous retribu- 
tion; to one cognizant of Shylock’s hidden hatred for 
Antonio, the Jew’s misfortunes may furnish cause for 
gratulation ; but to one who remembers that thus far Shy- 
lock has done nothing to cast suspicion upon his character 
as a citizen, or as a man —to one who reflects upon the natu- 
ral effect of family disgrace, loss of property, and the 
apparent triumph of an adversary who lacks reasonable 
cause for the infliction of these evils —the situation is too 
highly tragie to admit of laughter. 

Act III, Scene 4, presents us with Salarino and Solanio 
engaged in the mockery of Shylock. Shylock dwells upon 
the unnatural conduct of his daughter, until, led by the 
questions of Salarino, his thoughts turn to Antonio as the 
source of his misfortunes, and thence naturally to the 
thought of revenge. Surely the causes assigned by Shy- 
lock for his hatred are sufficient: ‘*He hath disgraced 
me, and hindered me of half a million; laughed at my 
losses, mocked at my gains, scorned my nation, thwarted 
my bargains, cooled my friends, heated mine enemies — 
and what’s his reason? I am a Jew. Hath not a Jew 


eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions? fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, warmed and 
cooled by the same winter and summer, as a Christian is? 
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If you prick us, do we not bleed? if you tickle us, do we 
not laugh? if you poison us, do we not die? and if you 
wrong us, shall we not revenge? If a Jew wrong a Chris- 
tian, what is his humility? Revenge. If a Christian wrong 
a Jew, what should be his sufferance by Christian example? 
Why, revenge. The villainy you teach me I will execute ; 
and it shall go hard but I will better the instruction.’’ 
These sentiments may be unchristian, but they are very 
human, and certainly in accord with the practical Chris- 
tianity by which he is surrounded. Had these sentiments 
been uttered by a Christian, they would have been regarded 
as humanly pardonable, albeit not very amiable. Upon the 
entrance of Tubal, Shylock’s remarks will be regarded by 
some as the natural workings of a mind excited almost to 
madness ; by others, as a demonstration of Shylock’s greed 
for wealth and of his want of parental affection. It seems 
to me that, when we have accepted the intensity of Shy- 
lock’s temperament (for which he most certainly is not 
responsible), we shall regard his rage as not only excus- 
able, but as worse in appearance than in reality. When 
Capulet, angry at any opposition, threatens to drag Juliet 
on: hurdle to her marriage, he certainly expresses senti- 
ments similar to those of Shylock; and, did we take this 
for aught but an expression of anger, we should consider 
him the more inexcusable, inasmuch as Juliet’s unwilling- 
ness to obey is an occasion more trifling than Jessica’s 
absolutely unfilial conduct. 

Many Christian fathers have in their disappointment 
wished their children dead; and yet all who know the 
strange strength of relationship will always interpret such 


language as the natural exaggeration of unbridled passion. 


Shylock’s rage is no matter for just surprise, for not only 
was his family destroyed, but his daughter’s conduct would 
be unfilial in a heathen, and the advantages of her miscon- 
duct inured directly to the benefit of those who had injured 
Shylock most deeply and most persistently. It is at this. 
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point, and under these circumstances, that Shylock develops 
his desire for revenge — for a revenge unthought of before, 
but which shall be as terrible and unexampled as the injuries 
inflicted. As has been said, it seems both natural and prob- 
able that Shylock’s passion for a cruel revenge developed 
gradually. At first he thought only of placing Antonio un- 
der obligations, and of thereby neutralizing the effects of his 
active opposition ; failing in this, he sought the same end 
by the trick of the bond, which would at least make Antonio 
feel some uneasiness from the possible jeopardy of his life. 
Finally, when misfortunes seemingly unprovoked threatened 
to overwhelm Shylock, he in his morbid condition reveled 
_ in the thought of a revenge which should destroy the man 
who seemed to be directly connected with Shylock’s every 
disgrace and affliction. We are thus prepared for Act III, 
Scene 3, where Shylock has fully determined upon revenge. 

In Act IV, Scene 1, the duke describes Shylock as ‘a 
stony adversary, an inhuman wretch incapable of pity, void 
and empty from any dram of merey;’’ after which, with « 


human disregard for logical consistency, he appealed to Shy- 
lock’s pity for a fellow-creature. Shylock stands upon his 
bond, and gives no other reason (as, indeed, he has no 
other reason) than ‘*a lodg’d hate, and a certain loathing | 
bear Antonio.’’ Shylock’s answers to Bassanio are such as 
might be expected, and testify to his clearness of intellect, 
even though they do not increase our regard for his qualities 


of heart. He refuses all overtures of money, for a deeper 
and dearer passion has possession of him. His course is 
defensible alike from the stand-point of ‘* pure business ”’ 
and from that of the Hebraic teachings ; and yet his passion 
is so awful, and so artfully contrasted with Antonio’s manli- 
ness, that we cannot but coridemn an anger with whose causes 
we do not sympathize. Next follows the plea for mercy, 
and the Jew, with the fatuity of all passion, loses his op- 
portunity for a lasting revenge by rejecting the only means 
by which Antonio could be rendered his debtor. Then Por- 
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tia’s ingenuity turns the law, and Shylock, lacking the ma- 
terial out of which martyrs are made, is forced to sacrifice 
his property, make a formal disavowal of his religious faith, 
and submit yet once again to the triumph of his enemy — 
a punishment as great and essentially as unfair as the in- 
tended wrong of Shylock. At this point Shylock disap- 
pears from the play, and we can only think of the blank- 
ness of the rest of his existence — deprived of his religion, 
robbed of his family, impoverished in fortune, and marked 
out for lasting scorn, even beyond that which was the por- 
tion of a persecuted and despised race. Shylock, then, was 
a person of no high aims, and of fierce passions ; and yet a 
man placed by the distinctions of caste where all high aims 
must be stifled, and where all things combined to intensify 
passions which had no natural vent. The same passion 
with freer expression might have enrolled Shylock among 
the well-known names of the world; shall we not, then, 
reprobate his ungoverned rage, but allow him the excellen- 
cies to which he seems entitled? Shall we not remember 
that Shylock was a Jew only in creed, and that his manifesta- 
tions are no more peculiar to the Jew than to the Christian ? 
Shall we forget that Shylock was not a typical Jew, but 
merely a Jew with the same passions as ourselves; and a 


Jew who behaved no worse than a Christian of the same tem- 
perament and placed under similar conditions ? 

Shall we forget that the Old Testament affords manifold 
instances of the demand of ‘*an eye for an eye,’’ and that 
its representative characters did not recognize the Christian 
duty of merey, but that, after a scrupulous discharge of 
their personal responsibilities, they looked upon success as 
a promised equivalent? Shall we not remember that Shy- 
lock’s regard for money was honest, even if extreme ; that 
it is he that says that ‘* thrift is blessing, 7 we steal it not;”’ 
that the loss of family and wealth, coupled with the wrongs 
of his race and the mockery of himself —a mockery excited, 
not by his personal acts, but by the accidents of race — that 
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this was enough to excite a man of strong passions to deeds 
that seem desperate to one not so sorely tried? Shylock 
shows by his speeches that he was held in esteem by his 


own people; that he had sufficient education and intelli- 
gence to know and appreciate the history of his race ; that 
he had sufficient sensibility to feel and to resent the bitter 
injustice under which they had suffered, and their power- 
lessness against insult and contumely. Shall we condone 
the selfishness, undutifulness, and unnaturalness of Jessica's 
conduct — Jessica, who knows not a moment’s remorse, 
and who never diminishes her pleasures by a thought of the 
old father—and shall we shut our eyes to the power and 
pathos of Shylock’s life? Were it not better to recognize 
the weakness of humanity, to remember that any man of 
unusually strong passions might yield under temptations so 
strong? While deprecating the results of unrestrained pas- 
sion, we must bear in mind the excuse which, in a collision 
of races, should even be made for excesses; these natu- 
‘ally mark the attempt to exercise power by those who 
have always been humiliated and deprived of the respect 
which should in equity be the portion even of those in a 
menial position. 


H. H. Morean. 





A PARTIAL REMEDY FOR FINANCIAL TROUBLES. 


When eleven of the Southern states attempted to dis- 
member the country and commenced the civil war that so 
fearfully strained its strength, the central administration was 
exposed to trials of a most perplexing nature. It was im- 
portant not to alienate from a government, which up to this 
time had been only known to its citizens by its beneficent 
influences, the support of many who perhaps might have 
begun to count the cost of maintaining the Union had the 
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magnitude of the sacrifices necessary for that purpose been 
abruptly disclosed. While some were ready to shed their 
blood and spend their treasure in order that we might be, as 
before, one people, it is difficult to say what answer would 
have been given by the people at large in the first year of 
the war to the question, ‘‘Is the forcible assertion of the 
rightful authority of the Constitution worth three thousand 
millions of money, a million of lives, and a civil war of four 
years ? > There might have been many, perhaps a majority, 
who would have shrunk beforehand from the payment of 
such a price; but once embarked in the struggle, without 
contemplating the full measure of the terms which would in 
the end be exacted, and paying, as it were, in advance, a 
large portion of the cost, they became committed to the 


strife by something in addition to the promptings of un- 
selfish patriotism, and the conflict became one which could 
only end with the subjugation of one or the other of the op- 


posed sections. It may be that a franker policy on the part 
of those who administered the government would have been 
less successful, and it seems hardly deniable that, great as 
was the price paid, the acquisition was more than worth all 
of it. If we were now two people, separated by the exten- 
sion westward of Mason and Dixon’s line, each section would 
at this moment, even if the outward show of peace contin- 
ued, be compelled to keep on foot a standing army of at 
least 300,000 men; and, putting aside every other consid- 
eration, the simplest calculation will show us that the main- 
tenance of such a force as a peace measure would exhaust 
both sections, and lead inevitably to a war, sooner or later, 
of a bloodier, more wasting, and more fratricidal nature 
than that which was ended in 1865. 

It is no part of the purpose of this paper to examine the 
merits of the controversy which led to the late civil war. 
That the party in possession of administration on March 5, 
1861, was compelled, on pain of being recreant to duty, to 
enforce its authority, seems not to admit of question. 
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Either it must more or less uneqivocally abdicate its func- 
tions, or it must exert every nerve to suppress opposition to 
the regular working of the central government. Less than 
this would have made it the scorn and contempt of the 
world. A great part of Europe looked with a complacency 
there was no attempt to conceal on the supposed overthrow 
of the great experiment at free government making in this 
hemisphere. But the feelings with which the struggle was 
regarded did not, except on the part of a few over-san- 
guine speculators in Great Britain, consist largely of con- 
temptuous pity. There was much exultation at the prospect, 
believed to be certain, of a complete disruption of the 


Union; at the creation of a breach between sections nearly 


equal in power which would forever antagonize and paralyze 
them, and which would discredit for all future time any 
attempt at republican institutions. The friends of arbitrary 
government throughout Europe reckoned (without their 
host, it is true) confidently on these results, and, hating us 
as they did, they deprecated any act of a foreign State that 
could prevent the bloodiest and most destructive conse- 
quences of the war that had begun. But they were not 
able, and could not be able, to despise us also, as they would 
surely have done if, without daring to stand like men, in 
vindication of rightful authority, the central government 
had pusillanimously given the cheek to the smiter, and gone 
down without one manful effort to stand. 

The problem being to exert all the energies of the country 
to meet the crisis which tasked them, it was a question how 
to raise the necessary funds. Loans could not be resorted 
to without perhaps a dangerous disclosure of the degree to 
which our credit was impaired. In the English markets 
our attempts to borrow money would have been surely met 
with derision. At the same time, we possessed at home all, 
or nearly all, the material that we needed to carry on the 

yar. If we could obtain, by the use of the public credit, 
the possession of what was held by our own people, we 
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would be in great measure equipped with the means for con- 
tinuing the struggle. It was resolved, a little more than six 
months after the formal commencement of hostilities, to 
resort to the issue of United States notes promising to 
pay different sums, to declare these a legal tender in the 


payment of all debts, public and private, except import 
duties and interest on the public debt, and thus to flood 
the country with irredeemable paper. These notes were 
allowed to be funded in interest-bearing bonds payable at 
the end of a stated period, but redeemable at the option of 
the government in a shorter time. The administration had 
not ventured to offer the bonds of the United States for what 
they would bring in the market; but it first issued its 
promises to pay, declared them legal tender — that is, money 
—and then made them receivable at the option of the holder 
for the funded debt of the United States. These notes had 
the effect of banishing coin from circulation, and of inflat- 
ing to the wildest pitch the price of all commodities. 
While the event of the attempt to suppress the rebellion 
was doubtful, the depreciation of these notes below the par 
of gold and silver was enormous; at one time, in 1864, the 
promise of the United States to pay $1 was worth less than 
36 cents, and the average value of the paper dollar (the 
term is incorrect, but not perhaps misleading) was, during 
the whole year 1864, considerably below 50 cents in coin. 

When, in the early part of the year 1865, it was plain that 
the resources of the Southern Confederacy were exhausted, 
this paper appreciated, and became worth about 60 cents in 
the market. Its value in December, 1865, was about 65 
cents. At that time the Republicans were in possession of 
the executive and legislative departments of government, 
the rebellion had been suppressed, armed resistance to the 
authority of the United States had ceased, and the clear 
duty of statesmanship was to heal, as promptly as might be, 
the wounds of war. 

Peace found the country in a strange condition. The is- 
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sue of irredeemable paper money had necessarily induced. 
wild speculation. Thousands of contracts had been made 
calling for the payment of dollars for which the promisers 
had received nothing better than the legal-tender notes of 
the United States. We have seen that at one period these 
had been worth less than 40 cents to the dollar. They had 
fluctuated in value, sometimes falling and sometimes rising ; 
but the clear tendency of them, after January 1, 1865, was 
to appreciate, and all thinking men saw that, unless they 
were to be repudiated altogether, they must at some time be 
paid in full. By the legal-tender act, and the constraint 
which in various ways was put upon all men to accept it as 
of valid obligation, the United States had compelled the 
whole country to enter into engagements which, in case they 
were redeemed in, full would entail a frightful loss on the 
debtors. Already by the appreciation of the paper of the 
United States had part of this loss been inflicted ; but he is 
very ignorant of the laws of the financial world who does not 
know that the agony produced by the first turn of the screw 
of contraction is as nothing compared with that caused by 
the second, and that, as the process goes on, the suffering is 
intensified in much more than a geometrical ratio. It was, 
therefore, the grossest ignorance to imagine that whereas 
a period of about eighteen months had witnessed without 
serious disturbance an appreciation of the paper dollar by 
fully fifty per cent, a similar additional appreciation could be 
met as calmly. It was the duty of all charged with the 
duty of providing for the public safety to devise measures 
to relieve the community as far as might be from the tre- 
mendous consequences of a condition of things which the 
policy of government had forced upon all. 

In passing the legal-tender act, the government of that 
day had been guilty of a violation of the Constitution. It 
had deliberately usurped powers not conferred upon it by 
that instrument. It has been already declared that it is not 
now proposed to discuss the question whether to do this 
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was the alternative to the abandonment of the attempt to 
suppress the rebellion. But that the constitutional powers. 
of Congress had been transcended was scarcely denied. It 
was equally clear that great practical injustice had been done 
to individuals by the operation of the legal-tender act. 
That provision of it which made all existing debts, as well as 
those thereafter contracted, payable in irredeemable paper 
appears wholly without excuse. Nothing that could be 
done in 1865 by Congress could undo this injustice. The 
utmost that could then be done was to lessen in some meas- 
ure the prospective injustice of legislation which was per- 
haps necessary, but which was certainly the parent of fright- 
ful evil. - 

If all who had bought property in 1863, and following 
years, were compelled, in place of 65 cents for each dollar 
of debt incurred, to pay 100 cents, the debtor class would be 
ruined. If the whole country in 1865 had fully realized 
this consequence, the result of it would have been the imme- 
diate paralysis of all industry and a dreadful interval of 
wreck and ruin, during which the chief occupation of man- 
kind would be the removal from sight of the products of 
destruction. That this period would have been marked by 
disorders such as would have made men recall, with feelings 
of regret, the days of civil strife that had passed away, is 
scarcely to be doubted. 

But mankind never has been as prescient as we now see, 
apres coup, that it might have been. Many were of opinion 
that the process of approximating the paper of the United 
States to the standard of coin would be so gradual that the 
shock of it might be practically regarded as non-existent. 
Some believed that in the last eighteen months the problem 
had been solved, once for all ; that the work of appreciation 
was substantially ended ; and that years would elapse before 
a material change was made in the value of the legal-tender 
note. The bulk of men were sanguine, full of the spirit of 
speculation, elated with the return of peace, and credulous to 
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the last degree of what they called the resources of the coun, © 
try under the altered conditions in which it then stood. 
Speculation went on ; men bought and sold, as they have done 
from the beginning, and as we are told they will continue to 
do until the consummation of all things, treating 65 cents as 
a dollar, and promising in consideration of the receipt of 65 
cents to pay dollars of 100 cents and accumulated interest 
at the end of a definite period. The country was full of 
contracts of that nature, and the performance of such con- 
tracts might have been plainly seen to be fraught with ruin. 
If at that moment Congress had changed the coinage, making 
the dollar contain two-thirds of the grains of standard gold 
or silver which it contained under the law of 1837, the 
creditor would have received a little more than he was en- 
titled to even in 1865, when the paper promise to pay had 
largely increased in value. So far as any contract had been 
made since the middle of 1863, the creditor would be a 
gainer — in many cases, an enormous gainer. But there 
would be some limits to his gain. His debtor would not be 
crushed in the fruitless attempt to pay him, as it is errone- 
ously termed, in full. (The true definition would be a 
threefold payment.) If such an act had been passed by 
Congress, and provision had been at the same time made for 
the withdrawal from circulation (by funding, of course) of 
all the paper which had been put forth as ‘* legal tender,”’ 
an end would have been, in a great measure, put to the evils 
of a currency fluctuating in value, and a return to specie 
payments might have been accomplished without a shock. 
It is, perhaps, unreasonable to blame Congress for not see- 
ing in 1865 what does not appear to have been then seen by 
anybody. But in 1868 many did perceive the inevitable ten- 
dency of the appreciation of the United States notes, and in 
that year measures the object of which was to deal with 
the problem then pressing for solution were urged upon 
the attention of the national legislature. By this time 
the value of the United States notes had increased to 72 
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¢ents on the dollar. . A bill was framed by a person hold- 
ing no public employment, and placed in the hands of a 
member of the Senate of the United States. This bill was 
by no means perfect. It would have been a miracle if it had 
been. But it recognized the following facts, and endeay- 
ored to correct the monstrous injustice arising from their 
operation, viz. : 


1. The fact that for more than six years the whole coun- 
trv had been compelled to receive and to make contracts 
with reference to an irredeemable paper currency, fluctuat- 


ing in value during the whole period, sometimes rising and 
sometimes falling by comparison with coin, but tolerably 
certain at that time (November, 1868) to have an upward 
tendency, until, at no distant period, it became of equal value 
with coin. 

2. The fact that the people of the United States had been 
forced by the temptation of such a currency into a course of 
speculation which, if the shrinkage of value then commenc- 
iig was completed, would involve the whole country in 
ruin. 

3. That this speculation was the inevitable consequence 
of an irredeemable paper currency. 

4. That, while much of the mischief caused by the legal- 
tender acts was past cure, it was still possible to avert a 
part of those of its consequences which were threatened, 
but had not yet fallen upon the land; and that to do this, 
so far as the Constitution of the United States permitted, 
was the imperious duty of the national legislature. 

5. That such legislation was demanded, not merely by the 
interests of the debtor class, but by those of the whole 
community, because the creditor class could not escape im- 
mense loss if the debtor class should be ruined. In short, 
that the interests of both classes were identical. 

The first fact was incontrovertible. There were a few 
persons who, at first, tried to make a stand against the ille- 


gality and usurpation of the legal-tender acts. Though the 
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incidents are so recent, such are the carelessness, heedless- 
ness, and irreflection of the people of the United States, that 
a majority of the community have lost all distinct memory of 
them, and require to be reminded that all who in 1862, 1863, 
and 1864 refused to regard United States notes as ‘* law- 
ful money,’’ incurred the imputation of disloyalty ; were ex- 
posed to all the tyrannical visitations of military police ; when 
they resorted to the courts, were shamelessly betrayed by 
those who had taken an oath to administer the laws; and 
were compelled, at the end of a vexatious litigation, to sub- 
mit to judicial robbery amid the jeers of the ‘* truly loyal.’ 
When the general community is thus coerced, wheedled, or 
persuaded to accept such a fraud as then, and since, was 
valled ** lawful money,”’ it is impossible for any individual 
to refuse it; and it is nearly impossible for any one to es- 
cape the intoxicating, demoralizing influence of such a circu- 
Jation. At one period, such was the volume of irredeem- 
able paper, and so low was it valued, that the instincts of 
self-preservation led hundreds to invest what they had of it 
in land. For the moment, this mitigated the evil. The 
price of land rose, and all such investors apparently made 
money. But the plague was that such transactions were 
made afterwards on credit. This was not all. Some of 
these purchasers, stimulated by the rents then yielded by 
improved property, borrowed money for building. It is idle 
to say that if the men of that day had been absolutely pru- 
dent, they would not have incurred debt, however freely 
they might have spent what money they had, and, there- 
fore, that all their misfortunes are due to their own fault. 
We were told.more than 1,700 years ago that Prudence 
controls Fortune, but the aphorism is never timefully re- 
membered. It is the duty of those intrusted with the 
government of a country to recognize the imperfections of 
humanity, and to preserve the people, so far forth as legis- 
lation and administration are able to do this, from that 
liability and temptation to error which always flow from un- 
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wise and pernicious legislation. The government of the 
United States had flagrantly neglected this duty; and it is 
feared that one of the most potent motives for refusing to 
retrace its steps was the dishonest dread of admitting its 
former error. 

In one part alone of the United States did the legal- 
tender act fail, in a measure, of its enormous crop of mis- 
chief. That part was California. It is very creditable 
to the good sense of the people of that state that there 
the coin-standard has been preserved, notwithstanding the 
temptations and sophistries of those who clamored for 
‘¢more money.’’ 


By this means business was kept in a 
comparatively healthy condition on the Pacific coast. The 
citizens of that region had none of the drunkenness of 
speculative times, and so have escaped the horrors of the 
present depression and stagnation. They have troubles of 
their own, peculiar to themselves, but they are not aggra- 


vated by this monster plague in addition. 

It has been said that the lowest point to which United 
States notes fell was reached in the summer of 1864; and 
that, in 1868, the tendency towards equality with coin 
was marked. By this is not meant that the tendency 
was without fluctuations. These last are inseparable from 
an irredeemable paper currency, and constitute a large part 
of its bane. At one period, in the year 1869, the value of 
the United States note sunk to less than 60 cents on the 
dollar; but in November, 1868, it was about 72 cents. In 
the latter part of 1869 it had recovered its old position, 
and from that time to the present it has not failed to ad- 
vance — not steadily, but with fluctuations, which are the 
certain cause of the ruin of thousands. In the early part 
of 1870 the difference between coin and notes was about ten 
per cent. In the latter part of that year, owing in part to 
the war between France and Germany, it was fifteen per 
‘cent. It is now three-eighths of one per cent. 

Those who hastily and unreflectingly apply the rules of 
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arithmetic to the solution of politico-economical problems 
are unable to understand how it is that what they call like 
causes do not always produce like effects. Noting that the 
circumstances of the country actually improved, that busi- 
ness was more brisk and confidence more settled, while the 
paper of circulation was advancing from 40 cents to 65 cents 
in value, they could see no danger in the further advance of 
this paper from 65 cents to 100. Such an advance, they said, 
would represent a smaller percentage of increase than had 
already been noted. These men took no account of the 
blessed influences of peace as compared with the waste of 
war. They did not remember, as has already been said, 
that if you subject to pressure any dead material or living 
fiber, the first turn of the screw causes incomparably less 
disorder than the second, and the second than the third. 
They forgot that the imagination has much to do with all 
human affairs, and that the sickness of heart which comes 
of disappointed hope increases in a frightfully accelerating 
ratio as the period of endurance is prolonged. It is always 
the last efforts of an arduous struggle that try fortitude and 
courage most severely. To be unmindful of considerations 
like these has been for nearly twenty years characteristic of 
the men whom the people of the United States have de- 
lighted to put in high places. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the effect of the legal-tender 
laws, and the unlimited flood of paper, in producing that 
madness of speculation which so many mistook for business 
activity ; that excitement of intoxication which so many con- 
founded with the glow of health. At all times such has been 
the first effect of the poisonous draught. It excites, mad- 
dens, and unnerves; and just in proportion to the stimu- 
lation of the potion is the unfailing reaction. In the col- 
lapse which follows both in the social and the physical 
frame, there is a terrible craving by the victim for a re- 
currence to the cup which was the source of all the dis- 
order; and this craving is so far natural that it is unwise 
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for the statesman or the physician to withdraw all stimelus 
until some degree of healthful action is restored to the shat-- 
tered political or natural body. When this point is reached, 
to recommence the debauch from which the patient has: 
barely escaped with life, can only be the act of a madman or 
a deliberate murderer. But of this, more presently. 

4. The legal-tender act, besides laying the foundation of 
incalculable future disorders, had ruthlessly violated the 
relations between existing debtors and creditors. Men who 
had lent coin were obliged to receive payment in paper 
worth, in some instances, less than half the coin. It is 
some comfort to know that this outrage was unconstitu-- 
tional ; that it was totally at war with the principles of gov- 
ernment which our fathers gave to their unworthy children ; 
and that the spoliation inflicted, though sanctioned by a. 
servile judiciary, was as indefensible in law as in morals. 
This mischief, so far as it was done, was beyond cure. 
The repeal in 1865, or in 1868, of the legal-tender act 
would only prevent further acts of injustice sanctioned by 
its tenor. But the unconditional repeal of it without more 
would have perpetrated the monstrous injustice of leav-- 
ing all debtors whose obligations were created since 1862 
under the burden of paying nearly or quite twice as much 
as they expected fo pay when their debts were incurred ; and 
this additional burden they would be compelled to meet 


with the diminished resources caused by the shrinkage of. 


values consequent on this unseasonable and forced resump- 
tion. Such would have been the consequences of an imme- 
diate and unconditional repeal of the legal-tender act in 
1865 or 1868. Searcely less disastrous were sure to be the 
effects of that approaching resumption of specie payments 
caused by the appreciation of the currency. Its consum- 
mation would be certainly deferred for a few years, and 
there were many then, as there are now, who resolutely shut 
their eyes to every danger removed by the shortest space of 
time from their perceptions ; but all who were cool enough. 
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to look forward perceived that, as surely as time rolled on, it 
would bring these consequences in its train. As has been 
said, this was plainly seen in the latter part of 1868. At that 
time United States notes were more valuable than they had 
been for five years. If any creditor who had lent such 
notes of the nominal value of $1,000 were to receive their 
coin value in November, 1868, he would be an enormous 
gainer. No shadow of injustice would be done to him by 
converting the obligation he held to pay so many greenback 
dollars, into an obligation to pay sixty-five per cent of that 
sum incoin. The debtor indeed might be disposed to cavil 
at this, saying that he had expected to pay only as much coin 
value as he had received. But such objections would be an- 
swered by the consideration that he had, in fact, made a 
wager when he executed the obligation ; that thus far he had 
lost heavily ; and that the odds were enormous that he would 
jose much more — enough, indeed, to ruin him if curative 
legislation did not come to his aid ; that he would be greatly 
benefited by being guaranteed against further increase of his 
debt, and still more by being protected against a further 
diminution of his means of paying it. 

5. Time would be wasted in enforcing the fifth proposi- 
tion. If not self-evident upon its face, the experience of 
the last ten disastrous years, would furnish superabundant 
proof of it. But it is conceived impossible that this demon- 
stration is needed to convince of its truth every man of 
ordinary understanding. 

The United States had by usurped authority forced the 
people to do business on the basis of a dollar worth 5 in 
1864 and +7 in 1868. By the appreciation of this piece of 
money, or its representative, enormous loss had been in- 
flicted on all indebted persons. Now, without attempting 
to show that debtors are a deserving, and creditors an unde- 
serving, class, which would be an absurdity akin to some of 
those now finding favor with the public, it may be said that 
activity of business can only exist when men can make fair 
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calculations of gain by incurring temporary debt, with rea- 
sonable and, humanly speaking, assured, means of pay- 
ment ; and that if an end be put to the use of credit (not of 
that kind of credit which is another name for gaming, but 
that reasonable credit which consists in the anticipation of 
real, but future, resources), an end will also be put to that 
prosperity which has, until of late years, been so distinctive 
of American society. It was on all accounts undesirable, and 
especially so in the interests of capitalists, to destroy or 
grievously affect the class which was so indispensable to 
them; and no means of relief can be thought of, so fraught 
with tranquillity to debtors, as the assurance that the limit of 
their losses, the limit of the multiplication of their indebt- 
edness beyond the measure of their original contract, had 
been reached. 

The bill intended to fulfill all these purposes had the fol- 
lowing features : 

(1.) Provision was made for the coinage of dollars of gold 
and silver, and of the multiples and sub-multiples of the dol- 
lar, the weight of the dollar to be +42;, or 48 of the dollar 
provided for by the act of 1837; its multiples and sub-mul- 
tiples to be of proportionate weight ; and these were declared 
to be henceforth the gold and silver coins of the United 
States. 

(2.) The dollar, its parts, and multiples provided for in 
section 1 were declared to be applicable only to contracts 
made since February 26, 1862, not calling for payment in 
coin; and all contracts made prior to February 26, 1862, 
or made since and calling for coin, were declared to be not 
within the intention or scope of this act. 

(3.) The legal-tender act was repealed, and all outstand- 
ing United States notes were made fundable in a four-and- 
a-half per cent bond. 

(4.) The coins struck under the act of 1837 were declared 
exchangeable for the coins provided for by the Ist sec- 
tion of this act in the ratio of their weight—that is, $72 
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of the former coinage were declared equal in value to $100 
of the latter. 

Section 5 declared that all obligations of the United 
States should be payable in the coin provided by the act of 
1837. 

These were the principal features of the proposed act. 
Its author did not dream that it was a panacea; but he was, 
and is, of opinion that it would have been a most beneficent 
measure ; that it would have done justice to all, while it 
would have averted ruin from a nation; and that the only 
objection to it was the claim of power or jurisdiction over 
contracts, asserted in section 2. He was convinced that Con- 
gress has no power in relation to domestic money except to 
coin it and fix its value — that is, to say how many grains of 
the precious metals shall constitute a dollar, how many a 
half-dollar, etc. ; that it cannot declare any piece of money 
to be legal tender, though from the necessity of the case a 
coin which Congress declares to be a dollar, etc., must be 
the equivalent, and therefore legal tender, for an obligation 
to pay a dollar. But Congress cannot impart this quality, 
directly or indirectly, to anything but coined metal; nor 
can Congress declare with authority that the dollar, coined, 
é. g., in 1868, should not be the equivalent of an obliga- 
tion to pay a dollar made in 1858. But the parties to the 
contract of 1858 evidently contemplated the dollar then 
known to the law. It was to be presumed that a court of 
justice would give effect to such a contract, unless by appli- 
ances like those put in operation under the legal-tender acts 
an appeal were made to its fears./ In order to give the fair- 
est hope for a just interpretation, Congress was made to 
express the pious wish that the act would not be perverted 
so as to work an injustice. 

No one in his senses expected that, with the passage of 
such an.act, all the evil done by the issue of irredeemable 
paper money for six years would have been cured. Much 
of that evil was, in its nature, incurable. The mischief done 
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could never be charmed away. The action of Congress in 
inflicting the calamities of which a remedy was sought had 
been extra-constitutional. There were many who consid- 
ered the blow dealt at the public integrity by such usurpa- 
tion more deplorable by reason of its principle than from 
its ruinous consequences. The last might be repaired in 
time. If the first should stand as a precedent, the whole 
frame of government would be infected forever. Infinite 
mischief had been done, and in doing it the malefactors had 
overstepped the Constitution. Those who wished to cure 
that mischief could not without the grossest inconsistencies 
be equally regardless of the sanctity of that instrument. 
They were forced to confine themselves to such means of 
healing the wounds inflicted as were within the powers of 


Congress ; and one of the most effectual methods of curing 


these wounds was the withdrawal of the perpetual irritant 
of the exercise of unwarranted powers. 

The measure proposed in 1868 met with no favor what- 
ever. In the Senate it was never reported. Such of the 
community as its obscure author sought to interest in the 
subject were either too indolent to examine its features or 
found themselves unable to approve them ; and in the inter- 
val since 1868 the best opportunity for relief from its adop- 
tion has almost wholly passed away. At this moment the 
notes of the United States have so far appreciated that 
there is a difference of less than one-half of one per cent 
between them and gold coin. But in the last five years a 
change has been wrought in the relative value of gold and 
silver which renders possible a measure of relief which, 
while it does not infringe by one hair’s breadth the rights 
of the creditor, or violate the Constitution of the United 
States, carries with it a material alleviation of the burdens of 
the debtor. j 

The weight of the silver dollar was, in 1837, declared to 
be 4124 grains of standard silver, and standard silver was 
declared to contain ninety parts of pure metal to ten parts 
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of alloy. The gold dollar was by the same act declared to 
contain 2534 grains of standard gold, which also was nine- 
tenths fine. At this time the gold and silver dollars were 
supposed to be of equal value. In 1853 the silver dollar 
had become more valuable by about six per cent than the 
gold dollar. Instead of lessening the weight of the former, 
the Congress of that day, leaving the dollar untouched, and 
virtually ceasing to coin it, lessened the fractions of a dollar 
so that the half-dollar contained, instead of 206} grains of 
standard silver, only 192; the smaller fractions were pro- 
portionately reduced in weight. Other anomalies were 
introduced into the act of 1853 which need not here be 
referred to. In 1873, by reason of the demonetization of 
silver by Germany, its previous demonetization by England, 
and its largely increased production in America, there was 
a tendency to a decline in its value, which was accelerated 
by the act of Congress of February 12, 1873. Of the 
unconstitutionality of this act a demonstration has been 
given in another place,’ and a suggestion was attempted of 
an act to cure some of its consequences. At the last ses- 
sion of Congress the ‘* Silver Bill’’ was passed. This act 
very imperfectly remedied the errors of the act of 1873. 
It failed to bring the fractions of the dollar up to propor- 
tionate weight with the dollar itself; failed to make the light 
coins of 1853, for which the United States had received full 
ralue, redeemable at the Mint in coins of proper weight ; it 
failed to repeal the legal-tender acts; failed to repeal 
those acts declaring that United States coins should not be 
a legal tender at their face; and failed to declare that all 
bonds of the United States issued since February 12, 1873, 
and before the passage of the silver bill, should be payable 
in gold, unless declared on their face to be otherwise 
payable. 

Such modifications of the silver bill would have made it a 


1 See an article in the Southern Law Journal for July-August, 1877. 
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measure impregnable to attack, and would at the same time 
have made it a measure of great relief. It is the fashion of 
some to talk of this bill as ‘*the silver craze,’’ or ‘* the 
silver swindle.’’ The audacity and foul-mouthedness of 
some of the advocates of compelling every one who con- 
tracted a debt in paper to pay it in gold may be fairly said 
to be peculiar to the champions of the money interest. 
Without imitating their example, it is incumbent on the 
friends of honest legislation to examine their accusations ; 
to repel them, if they are baseless; but if they are well 
founded, to shape our conduct so that no charge of unfair 
dealing will stick to us. If we go back forty-five years 
into the history of the country, and look at the abusive 
terms in which all were spoken of who were opposed to the 
pretensions of the money power, then headed by the Bank 
of the United States, we shall perceive an exhibition of the 
same spirit which now animates the gold party. But we 
must not permit ourselves to be irritated into an act of 
injustice. Our honor is concerned in giving to our creditor 
the uttermost farthing he can rightfully claim ; but there we 
must stop. The government, which is but the agent, with 
limited power, of the people of the United States, has no 
warrant for being sentimental or liberal — that is, for paying 
more than is justly due. When a trustee or an agent 
undertakes to be liberal in respect of the fund placed in his 
hands for carefully defined purposes, the world does not 
hesitate to dub him either a knave or a fool. There is 
nothing for such a one to do but to perform his duty 
according to his powers. He has no discretion whatever. 
Whatever is not obligatory, he must not do. Whatever is 
obligatory, he must perform. 

The inquiry is, Has any public or private creditor been 
deprived by the silver bill, modified as supposed, of anything 
to which he had either a legal or an equitable right? The 
objector who claims that there has been such a deprivation 
should, in all fairness, show it. This has never been done, 
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‘There has been denunciation in abundance, but an utter 
lack of calm reasoning. It might be tedious to wait for a 
dispassionate argument directed to the proof that the cred- 
itor sustains any injustice from the proposed measure. 
‘Therefore, proof will here be made, gratuitously and 
exhaustively, that no such injustice is thereby done, either 
to the public or private creditor. 

The case of the public creditor will first be considered. 
He lent money to the government and received its bonds as 
a security for repayment. What kind of money did he 
lend? Certainly not coin. No one will pretend that he 
lent anything better than United States notes (miscalled 
‘*lawful money ’”’) not bearing interest, and worth at the 
time, in coin, something varying between 36 and 72 
cents to a dollar. In return he received a bond for 
as many dollars as he had lent of United States notes or 
greenbacks, payable at the end of a given period, with 
interest in the meantime at six per cent ; this bond was free 


from all taxation, and the interest of it was declared pay- 
able in coin. 


The writer is one of those who think that whereas the 
only dollar known to the Constitution and the laws at the 
time of the issue of these bonds was a dollar of coin, and 
whereas gold and silver coin had from the beginning consti- 
tuted the money of the United States, these bonds were 
payable, as were the United States notes which bore no 
interest, in either gold or silver coin, without any further 
declaration. But in March, 1869, it was industriously 
declared that all such bonds and notes should be payable 
in coin —not in gold nor in silver, but in coin — that is, in 
one or the other. On January 1, 1873, therefore, all the 
outstanding obligations of the United States were confess- 
edly payable in coin. But at that time there were coins 
of two precious metals known to our laws; one of these was 
the dollar of silver. This piece contained 412} grains of 
standard silver, as we have already seen. The other was the 
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dollar of gold, containing 25,8; grains of standard gold. At 
that date each coin was, not by any declaration of Congress, 
though such declaration had been made, but by its own 
nature and of necessity, a legal tender for any debt, public 
or private. This consequence results from the undeniable 
truth that a gold or silver dollar is a dollar. It is imma- 
terial which of these pieces possessed the highest market 
value on that day. Obviously the debtor (in this instance 
the United States) had the option of paying any such debt 
in whichever coin he might, from any cause, prefer. It is 
equally clear, though this is an irrelevant consideration, 
that, by receiving either coin for any bond of the United 
States issued after 1862, the holder would be a very large 
gainer. At most he had lent to the United States paper 
worth 72 cents in the dollar; and now, after getting coin 
interest for ten years, he would receive the principal in 
coin, and this coin was worth at least 90 cents, even as 
compared with gold. It is so plain that he would have 
nothing to complain of in all this, that there is no excuse 
for prolonging the argument. Whether the bond were 
redeemed according to its tenor, or paid, the holder would 
have received every farthing to which he could make lawful 
claim, and every demand of justice would be scrupulously 
satisfied. 

As to the private creditor, the case is the same. The date 
of the contract is immaterial, whether prior or subsequent 
to February 26,1862. All coin contracts even, made before 
February 12, 1873, were dischargeable by payment of silver 
dollars containing 4123 grains of standard silver. A special 
contract to pay in gold coin (like that which was consid- 
ered in the case of Butler v. Horwitz, 7 Wall. 258) would be 
unaffected, certainly, by the proposed legislation. Ninety- 
nine hundredths of the outstanding contracts of private per- 
sons at that day had been made since 1862, and did not call 
either for gold coin or for coin at all. All these are, as has 
been formerly shown, payable, of legal right, in silver dol- 
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lars. But it is affirmed, without fear of contradiction, that 
of these contracts, a majority so great as to make the ex- 
ceptions practically of no moment were entered into for a 
paper consideration much below the bullion value of the sil- 
ver dollar. What hardship can be done to the obligee in such 
case by rendering to him a dollar in silver for every paper 
dollar which he lent, or in respect of which he contracted? 
It is monstrous, when the creditor has gained so enormously 
by the increased value of the thing which he is to receive in 
comparison with that of the thing which he gave, that legis- 
lation should step in and usurpingly attempt to give him 
still more, and to add to the burden of the almost crushed 
debtor. 

It has been said that if Congress had done its duty, if it 
had perceived the gravity of the situation and been guided 
by statesmanship, it would, in 1865, have given a fixed, un- 
changeable value to the unit of measure according to which 
it had compelled all the people of the United States to con- 
duct their business for the last four years. Even then, much 
practical injustice would have been done by the issue of such 
enormous amounts of temporarily irredeemable paper. The 
man who had borrowed paper when a dollar of it was worth 
only 40 cents would be pinched by being compelled to pay 65 
cents foreach such dollar. But the imperfect measure sug- 
gested is believed to have been the only constitutional remedy 
then within the reach of Congress, and it is manifest that 
such a measure would have been incalculably healing of the 
wounds already inflicted by paper currency, and still more 
blessed by its prevention of the more fatal injuries which 
that baleful measure has since caused. It has been shown 
that no creditor, public or private, had a right to com- 
plain of the proposed legislation, and that no such creditor 
could have, lost anything by it. Of course, it does not fol- 
low that Congress is under an obligation to protect any one 
from the loss consequent on an unfortunate bargain. There 
cannot be a greater or more dangerous fallacy. If in 
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1870 any man receiving $1,000 in coin had bound himself to 
pay interest on it for six years, and then to repay the princi- 
pal also in coin, nothing can be plainer than that the obligor 
would have the option of paying either gold or silver coin 
in 1876; and, owing to fluctuations not foreseen in 1870, it 
would have been very advantageous for him in 1876 to avail 
himself of this option of paying silver. In the name of 
common sense, of law, and particularly in the name of con- 
stitutional limitations on the power of Congress, what right 
has that body to interfere with this contract or take away 
this option? No one not profoundly ignorant of constitu- 
tional law can hesitate as to the answer. It may also be 
said that the assertion of such a power or duty on the part. 
of Congress would convert our government into the ma- 
chine which demagogues and communists covet. 

As matters stand, it is a matter of serious regret that it is 
not competent for Congress, without transcending its consti- 
tutional’ powers, to extend to debtors a greater measure of 
relief than consists in leaving to them the liberty (for, after 
all, this is all that it amounts to) of discharging their obli- 
gations in silver coin. They clearly had this right when 
their debt was contracted, and it is inalienable. No state can 
meddle with this right, and Congress has no jurisdiction 
over it at all. At the utmost, this relief is measured now 
by about ten or eleven per cent. So far from lamenting 
that the silver dollar is not worth more than 90 cents as 
compared with gold,? it would be cause of rejoicing if its 
value were so far reduced as to place a larger measure of 
relief within the reach of Congress. It is only through the 
accident of the fall of silver that any such measure is now 
possible at all. Any such accidental fall, any such lower- 
ing of the price of the commodity to be delivered at a given 
day, is a fair advantage of the party engaging to deliver it. 


*For the sake of the argument it is admitted that it is to this extent less 
valuable. The accuracy of the statement is not admitted except for the pur- 
pose of the illustration in the text. 
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If A undertakes for a certain consideration to furnish a cer- 
tain number of barrels of flour to B at a future day (the 
contract not being a device to conceal a wager, but made in 
good faith, in order to secure the receipt of the flour at such 
future time), would B be listened to if he complained that 
in the interval the price cf flour had declined one-half ? 
Surely he would no more be heard to make such a plaint 
than would A if, instead of « fall, there was a rise in the 
price of flour, and, instead of performing his contract, he 
should whine about the loss which its performance would 
entail on him. It is not, perceived that the man who deals 
in pieces of metal of a given weight and fineness should 
be permitted to invoke a rule which all must see to be inad- 
missible if the contract were respecting ordinary merchan- 
dise, or that Congress can interfere in the one case more 
than in the other. 

The advocates of the money interest, in referring to the 


silver bill, not only avoid any candid examination of the 
merits of the question between debtor and creditor, but eall 
names with fluency and foul-mouthedness. ‘*The silver 


9° 


eraze,’’ ** the silver swindle,’’ are, as has been said, favorite 
expressions with them. It is constantly assumed that the 
creditor, public as well as private, has the option which, no 
man of common honesty and intelligence can fail to see, 
belongs to the debtor. Gross and audacious as this is, it is 
only part of what all who attempt to discuss the question 
have to endure. In a very recent article by one of the 
ablest of the champions of the plutocracy, it was assumed 
that to compel a creditor to receive silver coin was to pil- 
lage him to the extent of about eleven per cent of his just 
claims, and it was tauntingly remarked that to steal part of 
a man’s property was as indefensible in morals as to steal 
the whole. It has been seen how brazen is the assertion 
that any public creditor is entitled to anything better than 
payment in silver for any debt contracted before 1873, and 
not calling for gold coin; or that any private creditor is 
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entitled to anything but silver coin on any contract, when- 
soever made, not calling for gold. It is conceded that in 
respect of bonds issued by the United States after Febru- 
ary 12, 1873, and before the passage of Mr. Bland’s silver 
bill, gold is demandable. 

A very adroit attempt is made by the persons whose un- 
fairness and impudence have been exposed, to argue that all 
who are in favor of paying a certain class of debts in the 
less valuable coin, the option of which was clearly reserved 
to the debtor, are committed to the position that our gold 
and silver coins of the same denominations are, or will be- 
come, of egual commercial value. This is a most unfair 
artifice, but some have been caught by it. It is no part of 
the argument or the belief of those who merely wish to 
relieve the debtor from unjust exactions while holding him 
to the fullest discharge of his legal obligations. It seems 
evident that 412.5 grains of standard silver are not equal in 
value, in the markets of the world, to 25.8 grains of stand- 
ard gold; and if this be established, it will be impossible to 
keep in circulation, side by side, the present silver and gold 
dollar. What then? The friends of the money class say, 
‘* Make such an addition to the weight of the silver dollar 
as will bring it to equality of value with the gold dollar.”’ 
This proposal contains a very precious admission. It is of 
a piece with the whole of the legislation of Congress thus 
far since 1862. It-has been wholly directed to the spolia- 
tion of the debtor and the unjust aggrandizement of the 
creditor. A far more equitable proceeding, if it be desired 
to retain both silver and gold as components of our money, 
would be to diminish the weight of the gold coin. The last 
quotations in the Wation state that the bullion value of the 
silver dollar is a little less than 89 cents in gold. Call it 89 
cents full, for good measure. The gold dollar of equal 
value should weigh less than 23 grains of standard gold. 
This is the proper mode of equalizing the value of these 
coins, and from what precedes it is manifest that whoso 
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receives either of them in payment of any debt not payable 
in gold coin, the contract for which was made before Feb- 
ruary 12, 1873, will at the very worst be paid in full. 

This, however, is not what the plutocrats want. Mon- 
strous and almost incredible as it seems, there are many who 
insist that because in 1862 and the following years Congress 
compelled them to receive paper for debts payable by the 
terms of their contract in money (7. e., coin), they should 
obtain amends now by receiving coin (and by coin they al- 
ways mean the most valuable of two coins, the choice of 
which they arrogate to themselves, though it clearly belongs 
to the debtor) for the loan of paper! To state this absurd 
pretension is enough to expose it. It is the principle of the 
bandit introduced into the counting-room, and perhaps is 
the most grotesque instance on record of the mingled ra- 
pacity and unreason of the sharper who ‘‘ wants to get even’”’ 
with him who has in some measure escaped his snares. 

While unmingled reprobation should be bestowed on those 
who, with their eyes open, have legislated for the spoliation 
of the people and the enrichment of the public and private 
creditor, there is much in the measures of relief proposed 
by different politicians well calculated to excite our pity, 
our alarm, and our earnest condemnation. At the breaking- 
out of the Rebellion, in 1861, it was made manifest that not 
one man in ten of those called ‘‘ well-informed’’ had made 
himself familiar with the Constitution of the United States. 
It was supposed, however, that this disgraceful condition of 
things existed no longer, and that an acquaintance with the 
fundamental law had been forced upon the bulk of our peo- 
ple by the necessities of that terrible struggle. But the fact 
seems to be otherwise. Nothing is more common than to 
see, in a letter signed or a speech uttered by a man professing 
to be a Democrat and a lawyer, a proposal to make an addi- 
tional issue of United States notes and declare them legal 
tender! The power of Congress to do this is assumed as 
quietly and ignorantly as if the history of the Convention 
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of 1788 were unwritten, and as if the subject had never un- 
dergone judicial examination of late years. It is absolutely 
startling that such portentous ignorance should be, not 
merely confessed, but paraded. No one can sincerely speak 
or write thus without being entirely ignorant of what has 
been constantly maintained on this subject, from the begin- 
ning down to the latest period of our history, by all whose 
opinions are entitled to the slightest weight. Not to speak 
of the fathers of Democracy — of Jefferson, Madison, Ells- 
worth, Nathaniel Macon, Lowndes, Jackson, Crawford, Cal- 
houn, Benton, Eppes, Wright, and, innumerable others of 
almost equal note, no warrant is found even in the utterances 
of the most vehement Federalists of ancient or modern times 
for the position thus flippantly assumed. Hamilton, Morris, 
Chief Justice Marshall, Webster, Story, have all, in the 
most unequivocal language, declared that Congress possesses 
no such power. The passage by Congress, during the war, 
of various legal-tender acts was condemned by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1870 as a violation of the 
Constitution. In 1871 this decision was reversed, and the 
legal-tender acts were sanctioned by the barest majority of 
that tribunal. But how sanctioned? Every tolerably well- 
informed lawyer knows that they were upheld solely as an 
act wrung forth and extorted by an overwhelming, overmas- 
tering necessity — as something which only the immediate 
threat of ruin as the alternative to a refusal could have jus- 
tified ; something which the deadly pressure of a civil war 
was needed to justify. Remove that necessity, that threat, 
that deadly pressure, and what becomes of the power? I 
repeat it, no one can write and speak as many have written 
and spoken lately on this subject without making proclama- 
tion of an ignorance of the fundamentals of statesmanship 
which would be amusing enough if it were not rendered ap- 
palling by the reflection that there is room to fear that the 
future may see men of this type put in the place of legis- 
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lators ; that fate may have it in store to elevate to high 
place these burlesques on statesmanship. 


“ Quales ex humili magna ad fastigia rerum 
Extollit, quoties voluit fortuna jocari.” 


Congress has no power whatever, even according to the 
most recent latitudinarian rulings of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, to make any note now issued legal tender 
for anything but a debt due to the United States. Fora 
debt due to the United States it may, of course, make its own 
paper a good tender, just as a man’s own notes are good 
against a debt owing to him. Congress may, as a mode of 
borrowing money, issue its promises to pay. For one, the 
writer of this essay would wish to see the whole currency 
of the country composed of such notes and coin. But the 
moment that any one is compelled to receive these notes as 
money, he endures a frightful oppression, and Congress 
transcends its powers and practices a usurpation which is 
enough to make the fathers of the republic curse from their 
graves the shameless degeneracy of their sons ; the degen- 
eracy alike of those who inflict, and of those who submit to, 
the scandalous outrage. 

The evils which men suffer now are not capable of cure 
except by the practice of those virtues the neglect of which 
led to their infliction. Since the beginning of the civil war, 
in 1861, there has been a disregard of constitutional limita- 
tions upon arbitrary power which no one of genuine polit- 
ical principle can have contemplated without a shudder. 
All sincere lovers of their country and its institutions must 
have seen in these violations of the organic law, in these 
usurpations of power, the sure presage of disorder and 
disaster. Those whose attachment to these institutions, and 
whose belief in their sacredness, were an empty profession 
might believe that, by clever juggling, a substantial advan- 
tage could be derived from the usurpation — just as a knave: 
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believes in his heart that honesty is not the best policy. A 
true Democrat could no more believe this than a religious 
man could expect the blessing of Heaven upon an act of 
sacrilege. The most alarming symptom of the times is the 
alacrity with which men calling themselves Democrats are 
willing to p ractice, in supposed aid of their party, the inex- 
piable offense of a violation of the fundamental law, imitat- 
ing, by so doing, the example of their adversaries, and 
giving the sanction of both parties to the most unprincipled 
disregard of the only safeguard by virtue of which free 
government is possible. Such men are laboring with all 
their might for the advent of absolute, arbitrary power. 
Ages ago it was conceded that the indispensable condition 
of a republican government was the possession of public 
virtue. But public virtue is an empty phrase when neither 
the constituents nor their representatives respect the con- 
ditions on which power is intrusted to the ministers of 
government. It can only exist when the former are vigilant 
and jealous in scrutinizing the conduct of the latter, and. 
unforgiving when these last arrogate any authority not 
plainly conferred. For a representative to be guilty of exer- 
cising any authority not delegated ought not merely to assure 
him of punishment in the ordinary sense of that word — 
it should cover him with infamy. It should blast him with 
the execrations of his kind, as a wretch unworthy to meet the 
gaze of those he has sought to betray, and make him court 
solitude as a refuge from the doom due to a traitor. This 
language may seem exaggerated. In comparison with the 
offense it denounces it is mild and inadequate. But it is 
mournfully true that to many it will seem out of all measure 
with that offense. 

For seventeen years we have been cursed with the legiti- 
mate fruits of governmental usurpation. Irredeemable paper 
currency, protective tariffs, reconstruction acts, encroach- 
ments upon the rightful authority of the states, and, gener- 
ally, a reckless transcending of the power of the general 
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government, have marked that era. Their desolating conse- 
‘quences are seen in the lowering of the tone of the public and 
private morality ; inthe substitution of the spirit of the stock 
exchange for the honor and energy of the merchant, and of 
the servility and knavery of the placeman for the independ- 
ence and honesty of the farmer; in the ruin of our foreign 
commerce and the bankruptcy of our protected manufact- 
ures ; in the hundreds of thousands of idle men fast becom- 
ing criminals, encouraged, by the actual legislation of 
Congress in respect of capital, to believe that it is the 
function of the central government to protect labor also ; in 
short, in the wide-spread disorder of which this once happy 
country is the scene. We have almost sounded the depths 
of degradation. If we are ever to ascend from this debase- 
ment, our steps must be slow and painful. Industry, 
economy, honesty, and political principle are the indispensa- 
ble conditions of such emergence. I write in the interest of 
no party but that which can claim, as the glorious old 
Democratic party once could, to be the exponent of purity 
and economy of administration, and of unalterable respect 
for the inviolate sanctity of the Constitution. Let us banish 
all dreams of regaining what we have lost except by retrac- 
ing our steps. Ifa return to prosperity, to moral as well 
as material well-being, be possible for us; if we are ever to 
regain in public or private life that ‘safety and tranquillity 
which can only consist with the unchallenged, universal 
supremacy of the law, founded on the recognized interest 
of every member of society, from the highest to the lowest, 
to maintain it as a sacred thing, we must once more recog- 
nize and practice the virtues on which our fathers founded 
this republic. If we are unable or unwilling to comply 
with these conditions, we are doomed to destruction, and 
the abyss yawns sheer. 
Tuos. T. Gantr. 
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and earthly things. Hamlet— Inward bias and outward circumstances. Titus 
Andronicus — Corrupt times. Timon of Athens. Twelfth Night — Feeling 
and fancy. As You Like It—Caprice. Comedy of Errors—Instability of 
error. Winter’s Tale— Chance, passion, and affection. Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream — Feeling. The Tempest— Will and action. Love’s Labor’s Lost — 
Youthful reality of life vs. study of science. Much Ado About Nothing. Tam- 
ing of the Shrew. Two Gentlemen of Verona — Instability of love as a basis 
of life. Merchant of Venice— Summum jus, summa injuria est. Measure 
for Measure — Virtue and morality frail bases when employed to sustain only 
the earthly. Cymbeline— Destiny. Merry Wives of Windsor— Paralysis 
which moral weakness and perversity bring upon themselves. Troilus and 
Cressida — Satirical exhibition of the comic; difference between mental charac- 
ter and habits of Grecian antiquity and the principles of modern Christendom 
morally. Coriolanus — Plebeians and Patricians, Democracy vs. Aristocracy as 
conflicting principles of republican polity. Julius Casar— Struggle of expir- 
ing liberty with encroaching forms of despotism. Antony and Cleopatra— 
Empire of the Cwsars; need of moderation, forecasting, and self-possession. 
Titus Andronicus — Vitality infused by the inroads of the German nation. 
King John — Middle Ages; Christian State vs. Church. Richard II. — Kingly 
dignity the most exalted, but also the most responsible, vocation; real import 
of sovereignty. Henry IV., part [—Inward right lacking outward right; 
essence of chivalry with prowess; part II — Political capacity. Henry V.— 
Place of the people in the State; diverted by foreign war. Henry VI. — Retri- 
bution; civil wars. Richard I.—Tyranny. Genuineness of Henry V. 
Henry VII.—Not a unity. Of Pieces and Poems ascribed to Shakespeare. 
Calderon — Religion, morals, honor; fixed objectivity. Goethe— Pure sub- 
jectivity. 

Veuse, Dr. Epuarp. —Shakespeare als Protestant, Politiker, Psycholog und 

Dichter. Two volumes (in one). 12mo. Hamburg, 1851. 67d. 
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Contents. — Die poetische Weltanschauung Shakespeare’s und das Wesen 
des Humors; Die religiédse und politische Weltanschauung Shakespeare’s; 
Die Kunst der Shakespeare’schen Characteristik und seine Haupt-Bedeutung 
als Psycholog; Shakespeare’s Vor- und Mitgiinger, sein Leben und seine 
Werke; Specielle Charakteristik der siebenunddreissig Dramen Shakespeare’s ; 
Gruppirung der Charaktere Shakespeare’s: Die humoristischen Charaktere, 
Die heroischen Charaktere, Die idealen Charaktere, Die phantastischen Charak- 
tere; Psychologische Analyse der Charaktere Shakespeare’s: Die Tempera- 
mente; Die Affecte und Leidenschaften. 


Watker, W. 8.—A Critical Examination of the Text of Shakespeare, with 
Remarks on his Language and that of Contemporaries, together with 
Notes on his Plays and Poems. Three volumes. 16mo. London, 1860. 
67d. 

Wuirr, Richarp Grant. — Memoirs of the Life of William Shakespeare, 
with an Essay towards the Expression of his Genius, and an Account of 
the Rise and Progress of the English Drama. 12mo. Boston, 1865. 67d. 
Very pleasant and profitable reading. White ranks among the first of textual 

critics, and is one of the best exponents of the non-philosophie school of com- 

mentators. 


Witkes, GEorGE. — Shakespeare, from an American Point of View; includ- 
ing an Inquiry as to his Religious Faith, and his Knowledge of the Law; 
with the Baconian Theory considered. 8vo. New York, 1877. © 67d. 
Contents. — Part I— General Circumstances, Historical and Biographical; 

The Responsibilities of Genius; Shakespeare’s Early Life; Lord Bacon; 

Shakespeare’s Personal Characteristics; Religion of the Shakespeare Family ; 

Evening Mass; Shakespeare’s Contempt for Protestants; Legal Acquirements 

of Shakespeare. Part IIT—The Testimony of the Plays. Part 11—The 

Musical or Euphonic Test: Shakespeare and Bacon’s Respective Sense of 

Melody, or Ear for Music. 

An argument to show that Shakespeare was a Roman Catholic and an in- 
tense aristocrat in his sympathies and affiliations. Advances novel and icon- 
oclastic views. 


Wisk, JouN R. —Shakspere: His Birthplace and Its Neighborhood. Tlus- 

trated by W. J. Linton. 12mo. London, 1861. 674. 

Contents. — Stratford-upon-Avon— The House where Shakspere was born; 
Stratford — The Parish Church; The Grammar School — Chapel of the Guild 
—New Place; The Chamberlain’s Books, ete., of Stratford; Private Manu- 
scripts in Stratford; Charlecote Park; Welcombe & Snitterfield; Shottery; 
The Avon— Luddington— Welford; ‘ Piping Pebworth—Dancing Mars- 
ton”; Warwickshire Orchards and Harvest Homes; ‘The Provincialisms of 
Shakspere; Glossary of Words still used in Warwickshire to be found in 
Shakspere. 

Furnivall very justly pronounces this “a charming little book.’’ Should be 
read by every one contemplating a visit to Stratford-upon-Avon. Will serve 
as an’agreeable antidote to Wilkes’ moral detractions. 


Frep. M. CrunpDeEN. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Watcn and Warp. Henry James, Jr. Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. 
The subject of this older effort of Mr. James-—it was first 
published in the Atlantic Monthly, in 1871— is in brief this: 
Roger Lawrence, a rich young bachelor, adopts Nora Lambert, 


the twelve-year-old homeless and friendless daughter of an entire 
stranger, who commits suicide in the same hotel where Roger 
happens to be staying. He brings her up with the idea of some 
day making her his wife — having just been rejected by another 
woman — and the deliberate intention, we must suppose, of falling 
in love with her for that purpose. Mr. James’ heroes seem to be 
able to do these things at will, and often have them cut and dried 


for them in advance, either by others or themselves. In the course 
of time two cousins appear on the scene, one a coarse — but, after 
his fashion, clever—type of a Western man, who claims kinship with 
Nora; the other a polished, handsome, young minister related to 
Roger. Both of them are more or less ‘‘ smitten’’ with Nora, 
who, after a year’s trip in Europe, blooms out at last into a great 
beauty, and whose affections strongly incline towards the young 
pastor. When Roger at length first puts in his claim to her, this 
seems to her so ridiculous and so impossible that she at first bursts 
into a laugh, and when the gravity of the situation becomes clear 
to her, she leaves Roger and the city, and hastens secretly off to 
New York, there to seek refuge, first, with her own cousin, and then 
with Roger’s kinsman. But disgusted with the broad coarseness 
of one, and the shallow worldliness of the other, she soon departs 
from them too, with no idea where to turn next, when suddenly in 
the street she comes upon Roger — who, of course, has followed 
her at once— and in despair, and, figuratively speaking at least, 
throws herself into his arms for better or for worse. 

The plot, if such it may be called, while not wholly new and 
original, is yet novel enough to possess a certain fascination of its 
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own, and the whole bears Mr. James’ unmistakable stamp — much 
delicacy in the handling, and great clearness and vividness in the 
drawing of the characters, though, to tell the truth, it never be- 
comes quite plain whether the hero is a kind of good-natured fool, 
or only a little slow and dull, but exceedingly deep. And in one 
respect it is far more satisfactory than any of the author’s later 
novels: Not only the happy end, but also the cause of that happy 
end, gives us pleasure. The woman in it does not, at least, be- 
come engaged to the man of her choice, only to break off the 
match hopelessly, and without a word of warning, or any visible or 
explicable cause, or suddenly wheel around to transfer her hand, 
not to say her affections, if she has any, to some other happy mor- 
tal — does not, in a word, prove one of those impossible combina- 
tions of waywardness and contradiction that Mr. James ‘has been 
pleased to introduce into his other books and label Women. It 
suffers, however, to my thinking, from two great, and indeed fatal, 
mistakes: First, our sympathy with, and admiration of, Roger’s 
magnificent benevolence are hopelessly chilled by the reflection 
that, after all, he is but selfishly doing the good deed for his own 
private benefit, by his determination, openly avowed, from the very 
first, of fashioning his little ward into a ‘* perfect wife’’ for him- 
self. Had his passion — if we will be good-natured enough to be- 
lieve it to have been such —and the ideas it would naturally sug- 
gest, taken possession of him later in the day and unconsciously, 
and gained upon him gradually and irresistibly, the point would 
have been tenfold stronger, as well as more delicate. And, then, 
the manner in which Nora at the last moment returns to Roger 
seems certainly rather unaccountable — cannot, at least, be ex- 
plained very satisfactorily. Psychological development cannot 
here be said to be defective, because it is simply entirely wanting. 
We are told of a mysterious sudden gladness that came upon her 
when it dawned on her at last that Roger was ‘‘ the only man in 
the universe who had a heart.’’ But this is by no means as much 
as to say that hers belonged to him with that absolute and exclu- 
sive devotion that alone makes marriage a natural and sacred thing. 
We could have believed the gladness really meant something if 
it had come to her after a lapse of time (only a few days passed 
between her flight and ‘‘ recapture’’), after struggle and suffer- 
ing, and in prosperous circumstances. But, as it is, we are haunted 
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by an unpleasant feeling that, left alone, and wholly without re- 
sources, she, clever, young woman as she is, finds it but too much 
in her interest to go back to the comfortable, elegant house her 
faithful and well-to-do lover offers her, after her feeble attempt to 
secure any other has proved a signal failure. And, on the whole, 
this book, too, but strengthens the conviction that I, for one, have 
been but slow and reluctant to arrive at—for I am, in some re- 
spects, a great admirer of Mr. James — but which, after a while, 
forces itself upon us irresistibly, as we close each of his novels 
without ever having had a full, heartfelt draft of satisfaction from 
any one of them —the conviction, namely, that there is in all his 
stories something hopelessly and fatally superficial, not to say ar- 
tificial, and this of course is something that no amount of ** fine 
writing,’’ even in the best sense of that term, can ever cover or 
atone for. They are made, they do not grow. They are brain- 
work in the most emphatic and exclusive meaning of the word — 
brilliant, highly-wrought, and exquisitely finished, but deliberate 
productions of the intellect, not the spontaneous outgrowth of that 
intimate fusion of mind and heart which, after all, is the only 
power capable of giving real masterpieces to the world. For let 
no man believe that the brain alone, however large and deep and 
subtle it may be, has ever yet created great things. Create, in- 
deed, is scarcely the right word here. Writers of this class may 
photograph society in its minutest details with wonderful accuracy, 
may dazzle us with intellectual fire-work of every description, but 
they do not properly create anything. Nor are they ever capable 
of much growth, for somehow the vital principle seems lacking. 
They may, by virtue of their brilliant minds, occupy from the first 
a certain high position, but they are sure to remain there almost 
stationary forever after, and Mr. James but too well bears out this 
assertion. From ‘* Watch and Ward’’ down to the ‘* Europeans,”’ 
I do not think that any marked growth or improvement is perceptible. 
He claims himself, I believe, that-he is nothing of a poet, and that 
is but confirming the truth of these remarks in another form. 
Certain it is that sentiment, and still more so passion, seem wholly 
innocent of the conception of his stories. ‘‘It came from the 
heart, may it go to the heart! ’’ Beethoven once wrote over one of 
his pieces, but that is a shibboleth quite undreamed of in Mr. James’ 
philosophy. He keeps always a wonderfully firm grasp of his sub- 
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ject, and a cool, clear, and unerring vision of what he means to 
accomplish, never allowing himself to be swayed, much less car- 
ried away, for even an instant. He stands as far aloof from his 
theme as though he took only a distant, bird’s-eye view of it all, 
and naturally he imparts his own coolness to his readers. Or, can 
any one say that he has ever been deeply stirred or touched to the 
quick — nay, even lightly affected — by any of the characters or 
events that move before us in these tales, pathetic as they may 
sometimes at first glance appear? The personages interest, at- 
tract, fascinate us; we admire the taste with which they are ‘‘ got- 
ten up,’’ and the skill with which they are managed and put upon 
the stage, but we watch them with as little concern as we might 
the flitting shapes in a magic-lantern, or the moving figures of a 
panorama; our sympathies or affections are scarcely called into 
action. They never for a moment forget that they belong to that 
so-called ‘* best society’? —for most of them do—in which it is 
considered polite and proper, not only to show no feeling, but also 
to possess but the smallest possible quantity of that incommodity. 
For this reason some of the subordinate and inferior characters, 
who, if they are ignorant and vulgar, give at least full swing to 
their coarser natures, are by far the most satisfactory and least 
disappointing. 

There is in the relations and conversations of the people a great 
deal that seems ‘‘ suggestive ’’ and significant, and yet somehow 
never comes to anything; and if we do occasionally meet with a 
touch of real sentiment or deeper feeling, it is sure at once to fiz- 
zie out again, like one of those stray snatches of melody that in 
the ‘* music of the future’’ sometimes refresh the wearied and 
thirsting ear, only to disappear immediately in the infinity of the 
unending, so-called harmony. We turn page after page in the 
vain hope of finding at last that one word ‘* warm from the heart’’ 
which never comes, and of which Emerson so well says that it 
‘* enriches me’? — and we remember also the rest of the passage 
—‘*how death-cold are all the fires of literary genius beside it!’’ 
When we have most right to expect it, at a most earnest moment, 
in areally pathetic situation, our outrushing sympathies are baffled 
and chilled, and, as it were, paralyzed by being confronted with so 
wholly meaningless and shallow a word as ‘‘ delicious.’? Think 
of a certain expression on a man’s face, under the given circum- 
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stances, being delicious! Could anything, to put it into plain En- 
glish, well be flatter? Yet Mr. James knows well enough certain 
outward signs and symbols of love and hate, hope and joy, and de- 
spair, and all the lesser shades in the scale of human passions, and 
understands how to make use of them very effectively. But they 
are, indeed, the outward signs only. As we look more closely, we 
discover that there is really very little at the bottom of it all; 
nothing at all deep about anything any of the persons do or say, 
think or feel, and we read on with a constant sense of secret irri- 
tation and impatience, and the ever-recurring, but unanswered and 
perhaps unanswerable, question, How is it possible that one who 
is so acute an observer of the manners, and so keen, and in some 
respects so subtle, a searcher and analyzer of the hearts and minds 
of men (I cannot add of women!), should always play thus 
lightly over the surface only, should not be able to cut just a little 
deeper, just deep enough to draw some warm, real, living heart’s- 
blood? In this superficial quality, as well as the brilliancy and the 
exquisite finish of his work, Mr. James is exceedingly French— 
indeed, in all save the unexceptionable purity and delicacy of his 
stories, he is perhaps the most French of all writers who use the 
English language, for the whole cast of his mind, and the very 
choice of his words, show him to have the strongest intellectual 
affinity with the ‘‘ grande nation.’’ 

I tried for a long time to account for his excessive objectivity, 
though that is scarcely the right word, by supposing that Mr. James 
was one of those exquisitely organized, high-strung, and sensitive 
persons who, just because their feelings are far deeper and finer 
than those of other people, would rather pass for cold, satirical, 
and even cynical, than have them seen or even suspected — as some 
manly little boys,.who are moved in spite of themselves by the 
sad fate of the princess in a fairy-tale, turn away with-a scowl and 
call it an ugly, stupid story, so as not to let us see the tear that 
twinkles in their eye. As silent people usually get credit for being 
particularly wise and knowing, and as the hardest nut is usually 
supposed to contain the sweetest kernel, so we not unnaturally 
imagine there must be extraordinary tenderness hidden beneath a 
very cool and unmoved exterior. I have known one such ‘‘ man 
of flint’ in private life, but am bound to confess that he proved 
a great disappointment. And, after all, I have come to the con- 
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clusion that there really does not exist any such order of being. 
For why, in the name of Heaven and our common humanity, should 
they not sometimes show themselves as they really are? Are we 
not all alike ‘*‘ compounded of frail mortal stuff,’? and in what 
way do they differ from the rest of their fellow-men? As old 
Isaac T. Hopper said of kings, ‘‘ If they were wounded, wouldn’t 
they bleed ; if their heads were cut off, wouldn’t they die?’’ We 
are tempted to call to them, ‘*‘ Why the devil don’t you cry out 
aloud, if you feel like it?’’ as the impetuous Irishman said bru- 
tally, and yet striking at the very heart of the matter, to the neighbor 
who stood making mute faces over the dead body of his child. I 
fear the true secret of the matter is that they really do not feel 
like it, and if that be the case, there is, of course, no more to be 


said. ‘The hitch is in the make, sir!’’ and dare we venture to 
find fault with the cut of a man’s nose, or the color of his eyes? 


G. BLoEDE. 


FortUuNE OF THE Repusiic. Lecture delivered at the Old South 
Church. By R. W. Emerson. Boston: Houghton, Osgood 


& Co. 1878. 

All admirers of Mr. Emerson have already learned all about the 
delivery of this lecture, and will be delighted to find it accessible in 
the tasty presentation which is invariable with Messrs. Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. At the present time, however, when serious- 
minded people are using all means to classify their views of socio- 
logical questions, this contribution is specially timely, for Mr. 
Emerson’s qualifications as an adviser are as marked and unmis- 
takable as could be desired. 

A few extracts will refresh the memories of those who have 
read the lecture, and may prove stimulating to that large class 
who are always waiting for a more convenient season. 

‘* Hitherto government has been that of the single person, or of 
the aristocracy. 

‘* The spirit of our political economy is low and degrading. 
The precious metals are not so precious as they are esteemed. 
Man exists for his own sake, and not to add a laborer to the State. 
The spirit of our political action, for the mest part, considers. 
nothing less than the sacredness of man. Party sacrifices man to 
the measure. 
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‘* The American marches with a careless swagger to the height 
of power, very heedless of his own liberty, or of other people’s, in 
his reckless confidence that he can have all he wants, risking all 
the prized charters of the human race, bought with battles and revo- 
lutions and religion, gambling them all away for a paltry, selfish 
gain. 

‘* Ours is the country of poor men. Here is practical democ- 
racy; here is the human race poured out over the continent to do 
itself justice; all mankind in its shirt-sleeves; not grinning like 
poor rich men in cities, pretending to be rich, but unmistakably 
taking off its coat to hard work, when labor is sure to pay. 

‘** The steady improvements of the Public Schools in the cities 
and the country enables the farmer or laborer to secure a precious 
primary eduction. 


‘+ Our institutions, of which the town is the unit, are all educa- 
tional, for responsibility educates fast. The town meeting is, 


after the High School, a higher school. The result appears in the 
power of invention, the freedom of thinking, in the readiness for 
reform, eagerness for novelty, even for all the follies of false 
science; in the. antipathy to secret societies, in the predominance 
of the Democratic party in the politics of the Union, and in the 
voice of the public, even when irregular and vicious — the voice of 
mobs, the voice of lynch law—because it is thought to be, 
on the whole, the verdict, though badly spoken, of the greatest 
number. 

‘* The source of mischief is the extreme difficulty with which 
men are roused from the torpor of every day. Blessed is all 
that agitates the mass, breaks up this torpor, and begins 
motion. 

** Let the passion for America cast out the passion for Europe. 
Here let there be what the earth waits for—exalted manhood. 
What this country longs for is personalities, grand persons, to 
counteract its materialities. For it is the rule of the universe that 
corn shall serve man, and not man corn. They who find America 
insipid, they for whom London and Paris have spoiled their own 
homes, can be spared to return to those cities. I not only see a 
career at home for more genius than we have, but for more than 
there is in the world. 

‘* The felon is the logical extreme of the epicure and coxcomb. 
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Selfish luxury is the end of both, though in one it is decorated 
with refinements, and in the other brutal. But my point now is, 
that this spirit is not American. 

**’'Tis not free institutions, ’tis not a democracy, that is the end 
—no, but only the means. Morality is the object of government. 
We want a state of things in which crime wiil not pay; a state of 
things which allows every man the largest liberty compatible with 
the liberty of every other man. 

‘* The genius of the country has marked out our true policy — 
opportunity. Opportunity of civil rights, of education, of per- 
sonal power, and not less of wealth; doors wide open. 

‘* Happily we are under better guidance than of statesmen. 
Pennsylvania coal mines, and New York shipping, and free labor, 
though not idealists, gravitate in the ideal direction. Nothing less 
large than justice can keep them in good temper. Justice satisfies 
everybody, and justice alone.’’ Eprror. 


APpPLETON’s ScHoot Reapers. By William T. Harris, A. M., 
LL. D., Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. ; Andrew J. 
Rickoff, A. M., Superintendent of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio; 
and Mark M. Bailey, Instructor of Elocution, Yale College. 
Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

The old saying, ‘*‘ of making of books there is no end,’’ is cer- 
tainly applicable to the multiplication of school readers; these 
are very numerous, and the only excuse for adding to them must 
be found in the superior excellence of a new issue. The series 
now before us is prepared with very great care, and the names of 
the editors are almost a sufficient guaranty of their value. From 
the first to the fourth of the series the exercises are easy and pro- 
gressive, and admirably adapted to interest pupils and make them 
think. Although allowing the instructor free scope in his method 
of teaching, the phonic and word system is recommended as being 
the best. With this opinion we agree, as by this method the.pupil 
makes more rapid and sure progress, and becomes sooner inde- 
pendent of the teacher. We cannot praise too much the beauty 
of the illustrations in these readers. Good pictures have a double 
use: they not only interest the pupil and assist memory, but if 
they are thoroughly artistic, impart almost insensibly an apprecia- 
tion and love of art. With very few exceptions, these wood 
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engravings are artistic, both in drawing and execution. The 
selection of subjects for lessons is generally good, though some 
of them in the Third Reader may be thought rather childish ; this, 
however, is no great objection. 

In the Fourth Reader the subjects are admirably selected from 
the best authors, and cannot but prove attractive to learners, and 
help to implant a taste for good literature. The careful analysis 
of each lesson, and the admirable exercises on emphasis, inflec- 
tion, etc., must, if the pupils are well drilled, do away with that 
monotonous sing-song used by so many children and grown per- 
sons, and help to show that reading can be made one of the fine 
arts. We agree with the editors that ‘tit is safe to say that a 
thorough study of each literary piece in the highest Readers 
will be of more benefit to the pupil in giving him an insight 
into human life, and directive power and influence among his fel- 
low-men, than all that he will or can learn from the other branches 
taught in the schools.’’ 

We would call attention to a method of teaching spelling by 
analysis, contained in the appendix to the Fourth Reader; it is 
valuable, and teachers adopting it will save time and make their 
pupils ready and true spellers. Instructors will be saved labor by 
using these Readers, but it must never be forgot that more depends 
on the teacher than the class-book used, and that the only real 
teacher is he who can make the knowledge imparted appreciable 
by all grades of intellect. We may be permitted here to impress 
on teachers the imperative necessity of a thorough study and 
practice of Elocution; without this, no matter how learned they 
are otherwise, their teaching of reading will be poor, and their 
pupils’ recitations lifeless and uninteresting. The books are got- 
ten up in excellent style; the type used is large, clear, and beauti- 
ful; the paper excellent, and, as we said before, the drawings 
nearly all that can be desired. Davip SMALL. 


AMERICAN CoLLeGe Directory AND UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE. St. 
Louis: C. H. Evans & Co. 


‘* A neat volume, giving name, location, size of faculty, length 
of course, management, size of library, annual tuition, price of 
board, number and classification of students, age, value of appara- 
tus, grounds, buildings and endowments, names and titles of the 
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presiding officers, etc., for all educational institutions of all kinds 
in the United States.’’ 


Tue Story or THE Lire or Pius THE Nintu. By T. Adolphus 

Trollope. Detroit: Craig & Taylor. 1877. 

Quite in contrast with Cardinal Wiseman’s ‘* Memoirs of the Last 
Four Popes.’ is this production of a professional book-wright. Mr. 
Trollope has undertaken to present a study of the public life of 
Pius the Ninth, and of his character as determined by, and as de- 
termining, his public life. ‘* That which I have represented the 
pope as doing, he unquestionably did. That which I have repre- 
sented him as feeling and thinking has been inferred from the en- 
tire tenor of his authentic actions, and no pretense has been made 
of basing such appreciation on any other grounds.’’ The value 
of such a study each one must determine for himself. The pub- 
lishers are not entitled to any great credit, for the paper and 
typography are alike quite out of correspondence with the price. 

Epiror. 


HamMersMitH: HIS Harvard Days. Chronicled by Mark Sibley 


Severance. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1878. 


? 


‘* A critic,’’ one of the profession, ‘‘ has to be a prophet with- 
out inspiration. The one fact given him is that he is affected in 
a particular way by a given work of art; the fact to be inferred is 
that the work of art indicates such and such qualities in its author, 
and will produce such and such an effect on the world.’’ While 
this is not altogether true, while there are certain canons of criti- 
cism which should guide the pen of the reviewer, yet there is al- 
ways more or less danger that his views may be colored by pre- 
conceived opinion, by inherited inclination, or long-cherished feel- 
ing. A devout Catholic and an equally devoted Presbyterian 
would not be likely to form the same estimate of Cardinal Wise- 
man’s ‘*Fabiola ;’’ while a hard-shell Baptist and a radical Unitarian 
would probably give different reports of a volume of ‘‘ Frothing- 
ham’s Sermons.’’ So, too, a criticin the Saturday Review would 
bestow a milder cynicism on a work which glorified Old England ; 
and, on the other hand, the average American would allow more 
liberal praise to a book which magnified the achievements of his 
country in general, and his political party in particular. The only 
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safety, then, for the critic is to keep his danger constantly in view, 
and, in justice to author and reader, to proclaim predilections and 
prejudices. The writer, therefore, confesses in the outset to a 
special fondness for reminiscences of college life, and admits that 
his opinion of the literary merits of the book under consideration is 
doubtless affected by the charm of its subject, and the harmony 


of its tone with his tastes and sympathies. 

Endeavoring to eliminate as far as possible the subjective ele- 
ment, I find in ‘‘ Hammersmith ’’ a delightful story of college life, a 
worthy companion to ‘*’ Tom Brown at Oxford.’’ I should not be 
justified in pronouncing it superior to the English book without re- 
reading the latter; but I do not hesitate to predict for it a greater 
popularity among American readers. From the first chapter to 
the last, from the moment ‘‘ the curtain goes up with cheers’? at 
the Parker House till it falls on the sad scene in the Washington 
hospital, the interest is sustained and heightened. Its theme is 
that most glorious period and most joyous phase of human life, 
when the restraints of childhood are thrown off and the youth re- 
joices in his new-found freedom and his rapidly-developing powers. 
To no one else is vouchsafed such a prolonged and continuous 
dwelling upon the heights as to the college lad who is the for- 
tunate possessor of a sound mind in a sound body, with varied 
tastes and wide-reaching sympathies. For such a one, beyond all 
others, of any age or condition of life, there are boundless capacity 
and unlimited opportunity forenjoyment. Alexander, Cesar, Na- 
poleon, in their proudest moments stood not upon such a height of 
glory and self-satisfaction as the stroke-oar of the winning crew, 
who from his elevation on stalwart shoulders responds to the ac- 
clamations of his admiring worshipers. The brightest triumphs of 
after-life are tarnished by the breath of envious detraction, or 
darkened by the shadow of suspicion; the fruitage of later efforts 
is blighted by disappointment and soured by the darkness and 
the chill of hope deferred ; and its core is bitter with the ashes of in- 
satiable craving for the beyond and the unattainable. But the col- 
lege herostands ona pinnacle ; for him there is no above or beyond — 
the college world is all-sufficient. His forward horizon is lighted up 
with the glories of class-day. No thought of the vague outside 
which is to be the scene of his subsequent struggles enters to 
lessen the completeness of his present exaltation. 
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A veritable college hero is Hammersmith, such a one as is to 

be found in every large college. A bright intellect and splendid 
physique, with a special aptitude for manly sports, make him a 
leader to whom all are compelled to look up. The character is 
drawn with distinctness and naturalness. It is not overdrawn. 
Hammersmith is not a **goody”’ or a prig; he is not made up 
of negations; he has not that Deronda-like equipoise of faculties 
and feelings which results in inaction. He always acts with decis- 
ion and strength in whatever way his impulses direct. Had he 
been as prudent as the no less strong and no less lovable Goldie, 
his story would possess less interest. The latter is a better bal- 
lanced, more fully rounded, character, without being at all nega- 
tive. His manliness, his even temper, and merry disposition sin- 
gle him out as the person whom most of us would choose for a 
companion. 
’ Breese is unique. The severity of application and high scholar- 
ship may be found in every class, but not united with the same 
fixed and intelligent purpose, the same self-denying sympathy 
and stern philosophy. Such a character could be moulded only 
by the hard hands of early adversity. It would be well if there 
were more such men; and yet it is well that the world, especially 
the youthful world, is not made up of Breeses.  ‘‘ Poverty, 
orphanage, self-reliance, deep-seated ambition, drawn from he 
knew not what source, had placed his career before him in the guise 
of a battle, a race, a rugged tussle, with Fate. He accepted the 
issue; he was ready for the conflict. He made his life a daily 
battle, a daily renovation, a daily looking into the cold eyes of 
Fact.’’ 

The ‘*Duke’’ is what girls would call ‘just too perfectly 
lovely.””, The young ladies are typical American girls, Miss 
Mabel’s lecture to her brother showing, perhaps, too much matu- 
rity for ‘* sweet sixteen.’’ Mrs. Hammersmith, in the background, 
presents a pleasing picture of quiet maternal care and solicitude. 
Tufton is the polished sharper so often met with; Ruddiman fur- 
nishes an amusing comedy figure; and the others, of whom we 
see more or less, serve well to complete an artistic grouping. 

The local coloring is true to life, allowing for the changes 
wrought by twenty years, most noticeable, perhaps, in the rela- 
tions of students to Cambridge society. The incidents are 
natural and probable, if we except the Boggle episode, which is 
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rather more unlikely than the Fotheringay affair in ‘‘ Pendennis,”’ 
of which it at once reminds us. The resemblance is made the 
closer by the presence of a worldly-wise uncle who extricates the 
imprudent youth from the toils of the schemers. 

There is much graphic description and vivid picturing. The boat- 
race and subsequent glorification; the foot-ball rush and the pre- 
liminary conference in Goldie’s rooms; the supper at Tufton’s; 
the Mount Desert excursion; the German at the Fayerweathers’ ; 
class-day exercises — these and many other incidents form a set 
of stereoscopic views, or, rather, they are a series of dramatic rep- 
resentations, with appropriate scenery and sparkling dialogue. 
The chase after Tufton is well worked up, and makes an ex- 
citing narrative; but it is not so thrilling as the ** Ride of Three’’ 
in ‘‘ John Brent,’’ which it resembles closely enough to form an- 
other literary coincidence. 

The style is appropriate, and, therefore, good. The phraseology 
smacks of student life, with its Homeric epithets, its Greek accusa- 
tives and college slang. There is much moralizing in the strain of 
Thackeray, and much sound world philosophy, permeated by a 
sentiment as pure and clear as the mountain rill. Those who seek 
it can find something more than a pleasing story. There is a 
deeper charm in the prospective and retrospective discussions ; in 
the loving portrayal of class-day scenes, blending in rich, harmo- 
nious coloring the fond reminiscences of the older graduate 
with the golden present and bright future of the senior. With 
these, too, are discussions of the question which must arise in the 
mind of every thoughtful young man in college and out of col- 
lege: To what extent the earnest worker may partake of life’s 
lighter pleasures, how far asceticism may be carried, without starv- 
ing and dwarfing some of the nobler faculties of man’s nature. 
The author shows a sympathy with, and gives a fair presentation 
of, both sides. 

‘*Of all the phases of college life —its successes, its failures, 
its fiery ambitions, its rivalries, its strongly-cemented friendships — 
there is none which calls for more admiration (though not always 
gaining it) than the spectacle of a patient worker like Breese, 
coming up unknown, unheralded by fame from the great schools, 
and steadily advancing to the front by dint of native force and in- 
domitable nerve. Popularity, social pleasures, extravagant dress- 
ing, fine living, are nothing to him; nor are the slights and eloquent 
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silence of men who think themselves above him, who look askant, 
or with withering directness, at his coarse clothes, and think them- 
selves very clever in deciding his position in life, present and to 
come, by the cut of his coat. How the tables are often turned on 
the gilded critics of those early times! How successful scholars 
and ‘digs’ risen to eminence might gloat over their former de- 
tractor, if the spectacle were not too miserable for self-plum- 
me SRF 

‘‘Ah, Breese, Breese, you are largely right! There doubtless is 
much levity and shifting purpose and ill-considered extravagance 
about you, in the class of merry, luxurious juniors to which you 
belong, if not in all the classes ; and you would perhaps include in 
your sweeping cry of ‘screeching,’ the innocent recreations of the 
glee-club, the Pierian, and kindred musical societies. But do not 
press the point too hard in your scholastic severity of mood. Go 
to! Shall all the tender memories that cluster about the old col- 
lege glees and serenades, rehearsals and enthusiastic concerts, be- 
set down as so much idiotic sentiment, to be torn up root and 
branch? What old glee-club man would give them up at the price 
of much-added glory in the field of scholarship or of sports! How 
across the intervening years of war, of change, of success, de- 
feat, grief, and joy, come trooping the notes of that earlier music 
which sang itself so into our young boyish lives that its tones can 
never be quite drowned out! ”’ 

The book gives a very fair idea of the temptations to which the 
average boy is exposed, and may be recommended for the perusal 
of mothers who have sons at college. If it does not relieve their 
unnecessary solicitude, it will give them a clearer insight into the 
nature of adolescent manhood; and they cannot but recognize — 
their pleasure and pride mingled, it may be, with a clinging regret — 
the life-like representation of the changes which take place during 
the college years. 

‘Ah! ‘The life of a parent is the life of a gambler,’ as Sydney 
Smith has said. This too-anxious little mother of the nineteenth 
century was no exception to the long line that have watched every 
turn of the game, every flutter of change in their venturous off- 
spring, with awful interest, since time began. If some gentle 
power could only assure them when all is well, and anxiety need- 
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less! But the Fates seem to order otherwise; and the tender 
souls go’on watching and praying, and wearing their lives out 
with bitter doubt, while their sons prance through the world 
regardless, meeting their solicitude with ‘ the light scoff of com- 
merce.’ Would that the solicitude were appreciated! But youth 
is confident and brave, sufficient for its own hearty times; and 
who shall tell them that these shall not always last? 

*¢ So the good mother wavered between joy and apprehension — 
joy at her handsome boy returned, filling the home with sunshine ; 
tremulous apprehension of the shadowy Future. For the Past 
alone is secure; the Present slips ever with closing eyes into its 
dark chambers, and the three Sisters spin in silence, unobserved 
of men.”’ 

The dedication is, ‘‘ To Harvard men, and all other good fel- 
lows ; 


9) 


and a perusal of the pages must certainly give pleasure 
to every ‘‘ good fellow,’’ young or old, male or female. Any one 
who does not find some delight in its vigor and freshness is not 
entitled to the degree of good-fellowship with omnia insignia et 
jura ad hune honorem spectantia. “The book will, however, find its 
most enthusiastic audience among college graduates, to whom it 
will recall many exploits quorum partes fuerunt. It is a strong 
argument in favor of college education, for the influences of those 
four formative years extend through life; their recurring associa- 
tions are a balm to the world-weary spirit; their wholesome joys 
are not left behind in the old halls, but are carried out by each 
class from a never-diminishing store, to grow and ripen into the 
brightest memories of after-years. 

‘* But perhaps the sweetest thing in all college life is that class 
feeling which, after years of graduation, reduces all honors and 
dignities to the common plane of youthful equality, or seeming 
equality; when judges and ministers, envoys extraordinary, 
and gentlemen who are plenipotentiary in more humble stations, 
merchants, doctors, pedagogues, artists, poets, take off their 
mantles and appear again, on commencements and at reunions of 
classes, as the plain Bobs and Joes of a less discriminating era; 
when men who have undershot their mark are met as if they had 
made a yearly bull’s-eye, and rivalries are forgot, and small men 
feel themselves great, and.great men see no especial good in their 
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greatness, and the world’s work is taken up again with lighter 
heart and a sense of better appreciation. Heaven be praised for 
this cheering community of feeling! ”’ 

A judicious selection of time has enabled the author to bring in 
the heroic element, to add to the milder excitement of college 
contests the stern romance of war and the loftier and more kind- 
ling sentiment of patriotism—to give more of the great world- 
spirit to the less stirring struggles of microcosmic life. 

The views here presented are probably somewhat affected by 

» 


the writer’s ‘* personal equation; but the story of ‘* Hammer- 


cannot fail to achieve popularity and to 


> 


smith’s Harvard Days’ 
retain it, for, in a charming tale of college adventure and youth- 
ful love, it portrays those feelings of human nature which are uni- 
versal and for all time. To apply the commentary of the Irish 
school-master upon Virgil’s description of Ascanius: ‘‘A beautiful 
picture, boys, there is in them four lines, of a fine, high-blooded 
youth. Yes, people are always the same; times an’ manners 


> 


change, but the heart o’ man is the same now as it was in the 


days of Augustus.’’ 

As illustrating the animus of the book, I cannot refrain from 
quoting the concluding paragraph. 

‘* Yonder Memorial Hall, that lifts its calm front where the 
youth of Hammersmith’s day had their first fierce struggle with 
the truculent Sophomores, has written the names of some on its 
immortal tablets, where the thronging youth of to-day, who come 
up annually to the old university, may read the bright record and 
the brightening names. The lives of these will not have been in 
vain if they shall teach their successors in the happy college walks 
and ways, consecrated by their heroic feet, that courage, high 
daring, devoted sacrifice of self, are not alone to be admired 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans, with whose histories the 
youth are busy, but that the more prosy present is packed full of 


equal possibilities, and that simple, steadfast lives alone are glo- 
rious.’” 


Frep. M. Crunpen. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS for kindly notices are due to The Litera- 
turblatt, of Vienna and Leipsic, Salem (Mass.) Register, Chicago 
Religio-Philosophical Journal, Lansing Republican, Grand Rapids 
Evening Post, Boston Commonwealth, Ohio Normal Teacher, Law- 
rence (Kan.) Tribune, Greeley (Col.) Tribune, Oconomowoc Lo- 
eal, Salt Lake Daily Herald, Daily Inter-Ocean, Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, Pittsburg Leader, Toledo Blade, New Bedford Evening 
Standard, Alton Daily Telegraph, Boston Courier, Lake City 
(Col.) Silver World, St. Louis Brilliant, Davenport Gazette. 


Tue AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
has just closed a long and fruitful session in our city. While vari- 
ous accidents prevented many from appearing in person, there was 
no lack of contributions or of eminent men to deal with the ideas 
advanced. We believe that the strangers enjoyed their visit, and 
we feel sure that the city has been profited by their session. The 
great permanent gain to St. Louis will lie in a clearer appreciation 
of the value of student-life, and of the intimate connection between 
the results of the student and the prosperity of the commercial, 
industrial, and professional man. 


** Wuat THE TIMES NEED ARE CONVICTIONS, AND THE COURAGE TO 
ENFORCE THEM.”’ ‘This sentence from Dr. Parkman’s article in the 
July-August North American is in marked contrast with the 
Graphic, which says, in speaking of General Grant: ‘‘ He is a 
typical American in his reverence for mere wealth, apart from 
how it has been obtained, or to what uses it is to be put. * * * 
Later in life the feeling became intensified with him, that obtaining 
money, not high intellect or moral aims, was the one end of the 
American man.’’ Which of these statements is to represent the 
party of the future? 

Doubtless, as Dr. Parkman remarks, the demagogue preaches, 
and the ‘‘ demos ’’ accept, the doctrine of ‘‘ leveling down ;”’ but if 
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with a free political pulpit the intelligent patriot cannot deal with 
such a fallacy, may there not be a mistake as to the value of that 
intelligence whose excellences are urged? If in a fair fight 
ignorance can triumph over intelligence, may we not well call in 
question the quality of that intelligence? 

Is it the peculiarity of the ‘*demos’’ to hold by caste, or does 
the same weakness neutralize the efforts of those who regurd ‘* the 
highly educated as the natural-born leaders of the world?’’ Does 
human history show that so-called liberal education secures free- 
dom from selfishness and personal aims? May not even the 
‘*demos’’ have some occasion to distrust those who claim the 
right to be their leaders? May we not account for the eccen- 
tricities of the ‘‘ demos ’’ otherwise than by the doctrine of natural 
depravity? Is there not at least the suspicion of justification to 
be found in the examples set by those who should be the models 
for those socially below them? After all, is there not a sound 
philosophy in preferring a demagogue of their own class so long 
as they cannot protect themselves from demagogues of some 
class ? 

Are not the ‘‘ natural-born’’ leaders of the world those who for 
any purpose develop a capacity for leadership? Is not this capac- 
ity to be judged without reference to incapacity in other directions ? 
May not our present troubles be the very best means for arousing 
all pure and liberal-minded men to the assertion of their rights and 
the discharge of their responsibilities ? 

Must not the impression of convictions be the work of those 
whose convictions are pure and strong? Is it possible in any 
other way to enforce the lesson that the oligarchy as well as the 
”? will always exhibit a ‘* want of the feeling that its own 
interests are connected with those of the community.’’ 

In our declamations upon abstract themes, do we not frequently 
exhibit a gross ignorance of words? Does not ‘the public ”’ 
mean to many something entirely outside of themselves, and 
which exists mainly as a phenomenon for their experimentation ? 
In speaking of Public Schools, many consider it unnecessary to 
acquaint themselves with the facts in the case, but having created 
an imaginary ‘* public,’’ consisting of paupers, they then proceed 
to develop all possible views in regard to education, with a free- 
dom from any sense of responsibility which might amuse a cynic, 


‘* demos 
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but which must be a matter of concern to those who really care 
for the interests of the community to which they belong, and which, 
in a sense, belongs to them. Upon the same theory, public insti- 
tutions are treated as if they were the property of whomsoever 
took possession of the waif, and their trustees, while declaiming 
about the evils of political measures in non-political bodies, pro- 
ceed to act in a naive disregard of their professions. Do those 
who declaim about corruption and mismanagement interest them- 
selves to render these impossible? Do they even support any one 
who performs the labor which is too onerous for them? Or, do 
they lend a ready ear to any charges of personal motives, and 
show by their actions that they prefer mismanagement by their 
friends to good management by any who are not ready to ‘* put 
through ’’ any suggestions which they may make? 


Do many of those who discuss the State, its privileges, and its 
impositions, ever pause to consider the nature of this State, and 
the foundation of its authority? Is not the State in America the 
direct reflection of the average opinion of all who choose to express 


an opinion? Is it not evident that there is one way, and but one, 
of raising this average, and that this is to be done only by increas- 
ing the value of those who help to determine this average? What 
rights would any one, have apart from civil society? Is it reason- 
able to expect to enjoy the benefits of civil society, and to escape 
the responsibilities necessary to its support? 


Wuo pay our taxes? Those who collect under the name of ex- 
penses in business, or of rent in the case of improved property, the 
amounts which they pay to the collector? Does not personalty pay 
taxes? Does not the consumer pay the whole tax upon what he 
consumes? While guarding against excessive revenue, do no tax- 
payers possess the power of determining absolutely the purposes 
for which taxes shall be raised and expended? And is it not 
within their power to preclude the use of revenue for purposes not 
in the interest of the community, provided they do not confine the 
community to a small class which possesses accumulated property, 
and which, in so far as this is improved, collect from others the 
taxes assessed upon this property? 


R. W. Date’s Impressions or America have been referred to in 
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the last few numbers of THe Western, but there are some state- 
ments which have so direct a bearing upon our present troubles 
that we cite them as food for meditation : 

** There is a still larger class —a class including thousands and 
tens of thousands of the best men in the country — who think it 
possible to enjoy the fruits of good government without working 
for them.”’ 

‘*The rogues * * * do public work in order to make 
money, and the honest men neglect public work in order to save 
money. Judged by the laws of public morality, there is not much 
to choose between them.”’ 


‘* There are many Americans, as there are many Englishmen, 
who have not yet learned that in claiming the right to govern 
themselves they have accepted the responsibility of doing their 


part towards maintaining a just and wise and vigorous government. 
In politics, as in every other region of morals, rights and duties 
are worthless unless they are sustained by the zeal of an intelli- 
gent and virtuous people.’’ 

‘* William Penn reminded his people that ‘that which makes a 
good constitution must keepit, namely, men of wisdom and virtue, 
qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inheritance, 
must be carefully propagated by virtuous education of youth, for 
which spare no cost,’ for by such parsimony all that is saved is 
lost.’’ , 
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NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN THE MAGAZINES AND 
REVIEWS. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ArtTs—July.—I. Contributions to 
Meteorology; Elias Loomis. Il. Acoustic Repulsion; V. Doorak. IIT. 
Artificial Crystals of Gold and Gold Amalgam; A. H. Chester. IV. On 
a New and Remarkable Mineral Locality; G. J. Brush and E.8. Dana. V. 
On Dinitroparadibrombenzols and their Derivatives; P.T. Austen. VI. 
Effect of Temperature upon Atmospheric Electricity; H. Goldmark. 
VIL A auihed of Resoaiion Articulate Vibrations by Means of Pho- 
tography; E. W. Blake, Jr. VIII. Suggestions for a Telephonic Relay ; 
O. N. Rand. 


August.— I. Forest Geography and Archeology; A. Gray. II. Structure 
and Origin of Mountains; J. LeConte. ILI. Occurrence of a Solid Hydro- 
carbon in the Eruptive Rocks of New Jersey; I. C. Russell. IV. On a 
New and Remniaeebte Mineral Locality in Fairfield County, Connecticut ; 
G. J: Brush and E. 8. Dana. V. Transit of Mercury; L. Trouvelot; V1 
Discovery of a New Planet; C. H. F. Peters. VII. Indurated Bitumen; 
J. G. Percival. 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL — August.— I. Flora ina Garrett. II. Out of London; 
Julian Hawthorne. 


September. —I. The New York Post-Office. IL. French Writers and Artists. 
II. The Homestead Law; Alfred B. Street. 


ATLANTIC— August.—TI. One Too Many. II. Moonshine; a Burletta by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. ILI. The Europeans; Henry James, Jr. IV. 
The Stage in Germany; Sylvester Baxter. V. Growth of Conscience in 
the Decorative Arts; Henry Van Brunt. VI. John Bull; Richard Grant 
White. 


Tue CatHoLtic WorLp— July. — 

I. German Socialism: This is in substance a presentation of a recent review 
which appeared in the Deutsche Rundschau. Its author was Dr. Ludwig Bam- 
berger, and it will well repay careful reading. The history, causes, and the 
present state of German Socialism are briefly and clearly presented, and by its 
acquaintance one will be better prepared to judge justly of a movement too 
formidable to be regarded as a jest. II. Dante’s Purgatorio, Canto 17th; 
T. W. Parsons. III. The Newspaper Press of New York. While this article 
is largely occupied with the irreverence of the metropolitan press, it empha- 
sizes the part played by the press in the moral degeneracy of the present time. 
IV. English Statesmen in Undress. Earl Derby, John Bright, and Mr. Glad- 
stone appear as the representative men, and we are furnished with very clever 
characterizations. V. Relations of Judaism to Christianity, part 2; The 
Influence of Jewish Ideas upon Heathen Philosophy. 
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August. —I. St.Paul on Mars’ Hill. IT. English Statesmen in Undress; Lord 
Carlingford and John Francis Maguire. III. Lope de Vega. IV. 
Enalich Tories and Catholic Education §n Ireland. 


ConTEMPORARY — July.—I. The Position ahd Influence of Women in Ancient 
Greece. IL. Johnson without Boswell. | I. The Future of Judaism. 


August.—I. Julius Mohl; Max Miiller. Ij. The Parochial Charities of the 
City of London; Walter H. James. III.{ Contemporary Life and Thought 
in Italy and Russia. 


EprxsurGH — July.—I. Wellesley’s a ation. II. Lecky’s Eng- 
land in ™~ . re Century. IL. Origin and Wanderings of the 
Gypsies. . Primitive Property and Modern Socialism. V. Russia and 
Roumania. 


ForTNIGHTLY —Ju/y.—I. Emilio Castelar. II. Octave Feuillet; George 
Saintsbury. IL. Ceremonial Government; Herbert Spencer. 


August.—I. The Convention with Turkey; 8. Laing. II. Iceland; Anthony 
Trollope. III, A Chapter of Buddhist ae ae B. F. Hartshorne. 
IV. Henry Miirger; George Saintsbury. V. The Political Adventures of 
Lord Beaconsfield. VI. The Position of English Joint-stock Banks; A. 
T. Wilson. 


Harper’s — August.—I. The Golden Age of Engraving. II. Birds and 
Plumage. 


September.—I. Sheen the Beautiful. II. Thomas Bewick. III. Cal Culver 
and the Devil. 


JOURN — oF SPECULATIVE PHILosopny —July.—I. Some Considerations on 
the Notion of Space; J. E. Cabot. UL. Brute and Human Intellect; Henry 
James. IIL. Hegel on Classic Art; h 4 m. M. Bryant. IV. The Science 
of Education; Anna C. Brackett. . Fichte’s Criticism on Schelling; 
A. E. Kroeger. VI. Notes and ali 


NINETEENTH CENTURY —Ju/ly.—I. Music and Musical Criticism, part 1; 
Edmund Gurney. IL. Impressions of America, part 4; R. W. Dale. 


August.—Senior’s Conversations; M. E. Grant-Duff. 


NortH AMERICAN — July-August. 

The Failure of Universal Suffrage; Francis Parkman. Dr. Parkman 
here presents us with a very readable article, but has seemingly written before 
he was in full possession of his subject. The result of this isa ‘scattering’ 
of his ideas. The “demos” has its faults set forth; the remedy for our present 
difficulties is stated, but not greatly enforced; and at the same time we are told 
that ‘Indiscriminate suffrage is an accomplished fact, and cannot be undone.” 
We hope that in a future paper Dr. Parkman will take as his subject: “The 
Remedy for our Present Political and Social Evils,’ and enforce the single 
thought that against the plutocrat, proletariat, as well as against all classes 
whose aims must be narrow and selfish, there must be the organized opposition 
of those who believe in the sovereign need of worth and intelligence, without 
confounding these with any one species of worth or intelligence. IL. Interna- 
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tional Obligations of the United States; W.B. Lawrence. III. An Advertise- 
ment for a New Religion. IV. A Senator’s Fidelity Vindicated; E. L. Pierce 
(Charles Sumner). V. The Position of the Jews in America, part 2; Rabbi 
Gottheil. This will be found at once instructive and interesting. VI. The 
Outlook; Wendell Phillips. Mr. Phillips, of course, takes as his motto, ‘“ Ne 
equo credite’—so far as concerns all Southern people; the salvation of 
America lies with the East, and the Republican party has killed itself by sur- 
rendering, even for a time, the doctrine of undying distrust and hate. (It must 
be a comfort to see that the Eastern leaders are doing all in their power to 
atone for this sin of omission.) He then introduces a living issue in the claims 
of labor and capital, and, as his sympathies are always generous, his presenta- 
tion is made from the pole opposite to that of Dr. Parkman. This sympathy 
leads Mr. Phillips to see universal suffrage in a light quite different, and possi- 
bly much truer, than the writer of the first article. It is a little strange, how- 
ever, that Mr. Phillips should fail to see that the evils inflicted by capital were 
not largely modified by the political party whose resurrection he seems to 
anticipate. VII. Debtor and Creditor; 1. R. P. Bland; 2. Henry V. Poor. 
VIL. The Native Army of India; Garnet Wolseley. 


PorvuLar Science Montraiy — July.— 

I. Civilization and Science; M. Emil Du-Bois-Reymond. The part played 
by physical science in the development of the modern world is the real theme 
of this article, and in all ways its perusal will interest the student of social 
problems. IL. Herbert Spencer continues the Evolution of Ceremonial Gov- 
ernment, and part 6 considers Forms of Address. III. The Scientific Study 
of Human Testimony; George M. Beard. Part 3 presents an outline of the 
Reconstructed Principles of Evidence. IV. Sketch of Professor Du-Bois- 
Reymond. 


August.—I. Civilization and Science, part 2; Emil Du-Bois-Reymond. II. 
Huxley’s Address at the Harvey Tercentenary. ILL. Composite Portraits; 
Francis Galton. IV. Ilustrations of the Logie of Science; C. 5. Peirce. 
V. Sketch of Thomas Alva Edison. 


PoruLar Science SupPLEMENT — July.— I. The Past, Present, and Future of 
Turkey; by bis Highness Midhat Pasha _ the Nineteenth Century). 
If. The Great Tropical Fallacy: J. Arbuthnot Wilson (from Belgravia). 
Il. Impressions of America, part 3; R. W. Dale (from the Nineteenth 
Century). IV. On Keeping Silence from Good Words (Fraser's). V. 
The Political Destiny of Canada; Sir Francis Hincks (from the Nineteenth 
Century). VI. Animals and their Environments; Andrew Wilson (Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine). VII. The Cossacks; Captain Cyprian A. G. Bridge 
eapertiees Magazine). VII. The Social Origin of Nihilism and 
-essimism in Germany; Charles Waldstein (Nineteenth Century). IX. 
Freemasonry —its History and Aims; Edward F. Willoughby (Mac- 
millan’s). X. The Nervous System and the Intellect; George Pouchet. 
XI. Johnson’s Lives; Matthew Arnold (Macmillan’s). XIE Professor 
Clifford refers to Dr. Elam. ‘ 


August.—I. A Modern Symposium, part 2. II. Political Economy as a 
Moral Science. III. On the Position and Influence of Women in Ancient 
Greece. IV. Impressions of America; R. W. Dale, part 4. 
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ScRIBNER’s — August.—I. William Cullen Bryant. I. The Old Cabinet. 


LITERATURBLATT. —Heft I1I—Der Humor in Kant; H. Lorm. Beitriige 
zur deutschen Literaturgeschichte; J. Streiter. Ein Geck in Buchform; 
H. Grasberger. Maler Miiller. Ein Bild aus der Sturm- und Drangzeit. 


Heft IV. — Tirols Antheil an der Literatur des deutschen Volkes; I. G. Obrist. 
Flucht und Riickkehr; Drama von Moritz Schleifer. Otto Ludwig und 
seine Schiller-Kritik; J. Minor. Deutsche Einfliisse auf das alte russische 
Theater; J. Neubauer. 


Heft V.— Karl Simrock; Dr. J. E. Wackernell. Aus Fr. Hebbels Briefwechsel 
mit Fr. von Netritz. Kleists ‘‘ Hermannsschlacht’’ und die Meiniger; J. 
Duboc. Berichte iiber englische Literatur; L. Katscher. 

Heft VIL —Eduard Feutsch; L. Steub. 

Heft VII. — Characterziige aus Shakespeare’s Frauenwelt; J. Bahnsen. Glau- 
ben und Wissen; M. Carriere. Ein Kleiner Beitrag zur Nibelungen-Liter- 
atur; V. R. Hanke. Dionysius Longinus; A. Edlinger. Die Bibliotheken 
der Vereinigten Staaten; Wm. H. R. 


Heft VILI.—Ernst Keil; K. E. Franzos. Die Katholischen Universitiiten 
Frankreichs; Dehn. 


Heft IX. —Schiller iiber die Tragédie; J. Minor. Neue franzésische Werke 
iiber Moliére; L. Katscher. 


Heft X. — Beitriige zur hg Be der Lyrik; C. du Brel. Ein Brief Freilig- 


raths an O. L. B. Wolff; - 


. Tandler. Zur religiésen Bewegung unserer 
Zeit; L. Léwenthal. ‘ 


Each number containing, also: Kritische Rundschau, Miczellen, and Biblio- 
graphie. 


Tue Lisrary TasreE—June 22,— 


I. Notes and Comments: Old French Metrical Forms; censure of American 
critics of poetry; approval of Mr. Saintsbury for his introduction to English 
readers of the lighter French poets; censure of R. H. Stoddard as ‘the silly 
eulogist’”’ of Bryant, and a more sober (and more just) estimate of the poetical 
claims of the editor of the Evening Post; Wilkie Collins as a writer of ro- 
mance. II. Briefs on New Books: Johnstone’s “A Trip up the Volga;”’ 
Xussell’s “* The Fall of Damascus;’’ Jules Verne’s ‘‘ Off on a Comet;”’ Baker’s 
“A Year Worth Living;’’ Henry James, Jr.’s ‘‘ Watch and Ward.” III. Re- 
views: Stebbins’ ‘Charlotte Cushman;” “The Voyage of the Challenger.” 
IV. Biographical and Critical: Maurice Bouchor. V. Fiction: Rutherford. 


Tue Lisrary Tante— July 6.—I. Notes and Comments: George Eliot’s 
“A College Breakfast-party;”? Scribner’s ‘Topics of the Times;” 
Lathrop’s ‘‘Two Purse-companions;’’ Harper’s Magazine; The Nation 
on “ Recent Poetry.” I. Briefs on New Books: H. H.’s ‘“‘ Bits of Travel at 
Home;” Frothingham’s ‘‘ Volume of Sermons.” III. Reviews: Swin- 
burne’s ‘‘ Poems and Ballads;” Clarke’s ‘‘Memorial and Biographical 
Sketches.” IV. Fiction. 


July 22.—I. American Humor: Bunner’s “Criticism of Swinburne.” II. 
Briefs; Shooting Stars; The Canoe and the Flying Proa; Sensible Eti- 
quette of the Best Society; Through a Needle’s Eye; Aspirations of the 
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World; Bonney Kate; Madame Gosselin; The God-son of a Marquis; 
Studies in Spectrum Analysis. IIL. George Eliot and Judaism; Roscoe 
and Schorlemmer’s Chemistry. IV. Biographical; Albert Glatigny. V-. 
Literary News. VI. Fiction: Rutherford. 


August 3.—I. Notes and Comments: Magazine resurrection of the Booth 
story; Sonnet on William Cullen Bryant; English plan of receipting for 
letters. II. Briefs on New Books: “Harper's Library of Select a a 
Bret Harte’s ‘“‘Drift from Two Shores;’’ Miss Mulock’s ** A Legacy.’’ 
Ill. Reviews: Modern Symposiums; English and American Fiction; 
The Last Handy Volumes. IV. Fiction: Rutherford, chapter 10; Edgar 
Fawcett. 


”? 


Lieprncort — August.—I. Along the Danube. II. The Paris Exposition. 
Ill. A Welsh Watering Place. IV. Musical Notation. V. The Empress 
Eugenie. 


September.—I. Our Visit to the Desert. II. Modern Kashmir. III. Personal 
Sketches of some French Littérateurs. IV. An English Teacher in the 
United States. 





